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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  vriter  it  wmld  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiee 
ef  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  tear  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless, — Db  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  public  must  feel  inclined  to  ask,  with  Pilate, 
“  What  is  troth  ?  ”  When  the  coroner’s  inquest  on 
Captain  Stokes  of  the  Mistletoe  came  to  an  abortive  con- 
elusion,  some  morning  papers  stated,  in  express  terms, 
that  eleven  jurors  were  in  favour  of  a  verdict  of  “  acci¬ 
dental  death,”  while  only  two  held  out  for  adding  a  rider 
condemnatory  of  the  speed  at  which  the  Royal  yachts 
steam.  So  far,  then,  the  opinion  of  the  jury  appeared 
to  completely  exculpate  the  oflBcers  of  the  Alberta.  But 
on  Wednesday  we  were  astonished  by  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  diametrically  opposite  sort.  One  of  the  jurors 
wrote  to  the  morning  journals  informing  them  that 
“eleven  of  the  jury  had  agreed  upon  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
Albertay  only  two  being  of  the  contrary  opinion.”  Of 
these  two  dissentients  it  was  affirmed  that  “  they  would 
only  consent  to  a  verdict  declaring  that  there  had  been 
negligence  on  the  part  of  those  officers,  but  not  of  such 
a  degree  as  would  amount  to  manslaughter.”  Alto¬ 
gether,  this  account  seemed  to  show  that  the  jury  were 
unanimous  in  considering  Prince  Lein  ingen  and  Captain 
Welch  to  blame  for  the  collision,  although  a  difference 
of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  amount  of  such  culpability. 
In  short,  the  two  stories,  published  as  they  were  within 
five  days  of  one  another,  completely  disagreed.  Which 
is  true  ? 


An  Indian  rumour  mentioned  and  half  accepted  as 
true  by  the  generally  well-informed  Calcutta  Correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  TimeSf  curiously  coincides  with  what  has 
recently  been  heard  in  influential  quarters  at  home.  It 
is  said  that  no  further  steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  the 
King  of  Burmah  to  his  senses  “  until  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  come  and  gone,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
chance  of  a  war  interfering  with  the  Royal  visit.”  Well 
may  the  writer  in  question  add  to  this  startling  news — 
“  Everyone  of  course  hopes  that  no  such  resolution  has 
been  come  to.”  It  would  certainly  be  a  remarkable 
innovation  if  a  policy  declared  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Empire  were  postponed  to  promote  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  a  Prince.  One  of  two  things  is  clear.  Either 
the  “  Lord  of  Many  White  Elephants  ”  requires  bringing 
to  his  senses,  or  he  does  not.  In  the  latter  case,  nothing 
more  need  be  said  about  the  matter.  In  the  former,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  moving  troops  on  Mandalay,  since 
any  delay  after  the  commencement  of  the  approaching 
cold  season  might  cause  the  force  to  be  caught  amid  the 
unwholesome  swamps  of  Upper  Burmah  by  the  monsoon. 
When  the  great  danger  to  which  the  Ashantee  expedi¬ 
tion  was  exposed  through  a  similar  cause  is  remembered, 


it  seems  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  waste  precious  time 
in  order  that  Royal  ears  may  not  be  deafened  by  the 
of  war. 


In  prosecuting  cases  of  embezzlement  there  often 
has  been  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  conviction 
because  of  the  law  that  the  indictment  can  only  embrace 
three  alleged  cases  of  fraud  at  one  time,  and  these  must 
be  within  six  months  of  each  other.  Fraudulent  milk¬ 
men  are  thus  most  difficult  to  detect,  because  in  the 
few  isolated  cases  brought  before  the  jury  it  can  always 
be  argued  that  the  so-called  fraud  was  only  a  “  mis¬ 
take  ”  in  accounts,  and  there  is  often  absence  of  proof  that 
the  prisoner  has  received  and  converted  to  his  own  use  the 
money  in  question,  and  in  that  case  mere  inaccuracy 
of  accounts  only  excites  suspicion,  but  does  not  actually 
prove  embezzlement.  However,  in  June  last  an  Act 
was  passed  (38  &  39  Viet.  chap.  24)  which  will  prove 
a  godsend  to  employers.  Under  its  provisions  it  is  a 
misdemeanour  in  itself  for  a  servant  or  clerk  to  falsify 
or  alter  accounts  with  .fraudulent  intent.  All  the 
accounts  can  thus  be  puc  in  evidence ;  the  case  is  not 
confined  to  three  iten^s  only,  nor  is  there  limit  as  to 
I  date.  The  jury  can  Uius  draw  conclusions  as  to  intent 
if  falsifications  are  v  numerous.  Also,  since  the  mere 
falsification  ‘  becomes  a  crime,  there  ^  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  to  prove  actual  appropriation,^  of  money. 
A  man  can  now  be^  convicted  \  for  having 

laid  his  plans  for  fraud,  commencing  with  false  ac¬ 
counts,  even  before  he  has  had  time  to  profit  by  his 
plot.  The  first  prosecution  under  this  Act  took  place 
at  Clerkenwell  Sessions  on  Tuesday.  The  prisoner,  a 
builder’s  foreman,  had  made  up  a  false  pay-sheet, 
debiting  his  master  with  more  wages  than  h^  been 
actually  paid  to  workmen.  The  jury  found  him  guilty ; 
and  now  that  this  Act  has  been  put  into  practice,  wo 
may  look  ere  long  for  what  used  to  bo  considered 
Utopian — a  conviction  of  a  dishonest  milkman.  Daily 
masters  had  long  ago  given  up  hope  of  defending  their 
interests,  and  used  to  grin  and  bear  their  losses.  A 
new  era  has  opened  for  them.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
will  give  the  public  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  discard  the  cow 
with  the  iron  tail. 


It  is  being  periodically  announced  on  the  one  hand 
that  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  about  finally  to  brdhk  with  M. 
Gambetta;  on  the  other  that  M.  Naquet,  one  of  the 
leading  intransigentes  of  the  Left,  will  shortly  denounce 
the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  Assembly — and  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs. 
Doubtless  the  Conservatives,  who  are  so  divided  that 
they  cannot  agree  on  the  slightest  point  of  common 
action  against  a  common  enemy,  would  gladly  hail 
dissensions  similar  to  their  own  amongst  a  party  that 
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has  hitherto  worked  with  such  remarkable  ensemhle^ 
and  submitted  to  a  wise  but  strict  discipline.  As  yet, 
1£.  Louis  Blanc  has  said  nothing,  and  if  he  does  speak 
out  it  will  not  be,  we  believe  and  hope,  to  increase  the 
gap  which  exists  between  his  views  and  M.  Gambetta’s, 
but  to  attenuate  the  unpleasant  effect  created  by  their 
political  difference  in  the  Assembly.  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Naquet  has  been  making  speeches  in  the 
South,  and  whilst  defending  his  votes  and  bis  friends’, 
ho  expressed  confident  hope  that  all  divergencies  of 
opinion  between  the  Left  and  some  of  its  members 
would  be  effectually  removed  next  Session. 


Another  maritime  collision  in  the  English  seas,  and 
once  more  the  fault — for  there  must  be  a  fault  some¬ 
where — seems  due  to  the  blundering  on  the  part  of  our 
naval  officers.  The  facts  of  this  late  accident,  as  known 
at  present,  appear  very  simple.  A  naval  squadron, 
steaming  ahead  over  the  placid  waters  of  St.  George’s 
Channel,  runs  into  a  fog  bank.  By  a  not  uncommon 
chance,  their  path  is  crossed  by  a  merchant  ship  under 
sail.  In  trying  to  avoid  this  obstacle  the  ironclad  Vanguard 
is  suddenly  brought  athwart  the  bows  of  her  sister  ship,  the 
Iron  DhI'Bj  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  former  goes  to 
the  bottom.  As  there  will  be  an  official  investigation 
into  the  causes  leading  to  this  inexcusable  disaster,  we 
venture  to  suggest  a  few  points  for  inquiry.  At  what 
speed  was  the  squadron  proceeding  when  the  collision 
twk  place  ?  What  are  the  Admiralty  Regulations  for 
steamships  during  foggy  weather?  What  distances 
separated  the  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  squadron  ? 
Did  the  commander  of  the  Vanguard  take  every  means 
of  warning  ships  in  company  that  he  had  suddenly 
changed  his  course  ?  How  far  off  was  the  L’on  Duke 
when  her  look-out  reported  the  Vanguard  in  sight  ? 
Lastly,  was  there  a  pleasure-party  on  board  of  either  or 
both  ironclads  ?  Answers  to  these  queries  may  perhaps 
help  to  explain  why,  on  a  calm  autumnal  afternoon, 
with  no  cause  of  danger  but  a  thick  fog,  one  of  the 
finest  ships  in  the  navy  was  run  down,  with  a  realised 
loss  to  the  nation  of  half  a  million  sterling,  and  a  pos¬ 
sible  loss  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  lives. 


a  letter  from  Belgrad  we  learn  that  the  Turkish 
Government  is  supposed  to  intend  concentrating  an 
army  of  25,000  men  near  Nissa,  on  Bulgarian  territory, 
BO  as  to  keep  Servia  in  check.  If  the  War  Minister, 
Hussein  Avni  Pasha,  were  able  to  collect  this  force, 
wherewith  to  overawe  the  Omladina  party  at  Kragu- 
jewatz,  the  operations  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the 
Herzegovina  would  be  much  facilitated.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  within  what  time  the  necessary  25,000  men 
can  bo  got  together.  Meanwhile,  all  the  reserves  from 
Anatolia  have  been  sent  to  the  insurgent  districts.  The 
change  of  Ministry  at  Constantinople,  where  Essad 
Pasha  has  been  replaced  by  Mahmud  Nedin  Pasha, 
is,  wo  are  informed,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
former  —  who  hails  from  a  Greek,  and  originally 
Christian,  family — considering  it  desirable  to  make 
way  for  a  full-blood  Mohammedan  at  a  time  of  crisis 
when  concessions  to  the  Christian  Rayah  have  to  bo 
made  by  the  Porte.  Such  concessions,  if  granted  under 
the  auspices  of  a  vizier  of  non-Turkish  origin,  might 
have  been  misunderstood  by,  and  given  offence  to,  the 
more  bigoted  Mussulman  population.  Mahmud  Pasha, 
who  is  said  to  be  willing  to  concede  administrative  re¬ 
forms  in  the  Herzegovina,  has  been  described  as  “  an 
Old  Turk”  and  “a  friend  of  Russia.”  The  two  ex¬ 
pressions  clash  with  each  other.  Mahmud  Pasha 
upholds  the  Turkish  State  view;  for  that  very  reason 
ho  is  not  a  friend  of  Russia.  From  Petersburg  we 
learn  that  the  semi-ofllcial  Russian  Press  advocates  the 
establishment  of  north- w’estern  Turkey  as  a  semi-inde¬ 
pendent  State.  If  Austro-Hungary  and  Germany 
should  refuse  to  join  in  this  view,  the  Czar  is  urged 
to  endeavour  gaining  over  the  Western  Powers  for  this 
])Ian. 


The  well-known  fact  that  men  are  generally  most 
vain  of  what  they  have  the  least  right  to  be  proud  of 
has  been  exemplified  at  the  Sheffield  Cutlers’  Feast  by 
Mr.  Roebuck.  The  member  for  Sheffield  made  a  long 
and  boastful  speech,  in  which  he  selected  two  chief  sub¬ 
jects  of  gratulation.  The  first  was  his  own  consistency 
as  a  politician  ;  the  second,  the  service  he  had  done  to 
Sheffield  by  bringing  down  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  to  win  the  Radical  town  from  its  suspicion 
of  royalty.  As  to  Mr.  Roebuck’s  consistency  we 
do  not  know  that  anyone  troubled  themselves 
much  about  it.  Long  before  Mr.  Roebuck  began 
systematically  to  oppose  Liberal  ministries  and 
Liberal  measures  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  had  earned  the  reputation  of  a  fractious  and  untrust¬ 
worthy  ally.  When  the  question  of  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage  really  became  a  practical  one,  Mr.  Roebuck, 
who  had  for  many  years  passed  as  a  “  friend  of  the 
people,”  began  to  carp  at  every  concession  suggested, 
and  did  his  best  to  defeat  them.  His  distrust  of  the 
people  became  manifest ;  yet  he  now  extols  the  reformed 
Parliament  in  the  most' exaggerated  language  because 
he  says  it  represents  all  the  interests  and  sentiments  of 
the  nation.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Roebuck  did  not 
foresee  these  admirable  consequences  in  1866  when  he 
was  afraid  that  the  concession  of  the  franchise  to  the 
workmen  would  give  up  the  representation  of  the 
country  to  the  Sawgrinders’  Union  and  its  like. 

After  all,  it  is  not  in  Germany  that  the  Church  struggle 
presents  the  grimmest  features.  In  Switzerland,  where 
the  contest  began  before  the  Prussian  Government  freed 
itself  from  the  Ultramontane  connection,  they  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  much  more  severe  decrees.  In  the  canton  of 
Geneva,  in  which,  since  James  Fazy’s  overthrow,  there 
has  been  a  very  Radical  change,  the  local  Parliament 
has  just  adopted  a  Law  on  Public  Worship,  composed 
of  three  articles,  to  the  following  effect : — “  Every  cele¬ 
bration  of  worship,  every  religious  procession,  or  cere¬ 
mony,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  is  forbidden  in  the 
public  streets,  under  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  up  to 
fifteen  days’  duration,  and  of  a  fine  of  10  to  50  francs. 
The  same  penalty  will  be  inflicted  upon  the  authors  of, 
and  participators  in,  any  provocation  or  disorder  which 
is  occasioned  hy  a  religious  celebration  that  takes  place 
on  private  property  ground.  The  wearing  of  any  clerical 
dress,  or  of  the  dress  of  a  religious  association,  in  the 
public  street,  is  forbidden  to  all  persons  that  remain 
longer  than  a  month  in  the  canton  of  Geneva.”  This 
Republican  decree  beats  the  Falck  Laws. 

The  French  priests  do  not  care  to  perform  when 
“  rivals  ”  are  distracting  a  part  of  public  attention  ;  in 
this  sense  the  French  Assembly  is  a  rival  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  Parliamentary  holiday  is  usually  looked  to 
for  the  best  display  of  clerical  feats.  It  is  a  matter 
for  inquiry  whether  pilgrimages,  miracles,  and  other 
anti-scientific  means  of  proving  the  feasibility  of 
immaculate  conception,  do  bring  round  a  large  number 
of  disbelievers,  although  it  is  probable  that  such  pompous 
displays  increase  rather  than  diminish  their  number 
but  this,  on  the  whole,  is  a  matter  of  secondary  moment 
for  the  Ultramontanes ;  they  are  far  more  anxious  to 
make  people  believe  that  they  are  all-powerful  than  to 
make-believe  in  the  Holy  Virgin.  The  pity  (for 
them)  is  that  they  should  generally  have  adopts  the 
worst  means  of  propagating  their  religion.  They  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  enormity  of  pretensions  which  some  200 
years  ago  would  have  appeared  sufficiently  bold,  excite 
anger  and  laughter,  not  fear  and  faith.  They  have 
been  so  elated  at  their  success  on  the  Universities  Bill, 
that  they  seem  to  be  girding  their  loins  for  a  great 
effort.  There  are  now  sitting  and  deliberating  at 
Poitiers,  Paris,  Angers,  Rheims,  and  elsewhere.  Catholic 
Congresses,  where  the  future  destiny  of  Franco  is  being 
decided  upon.  One  Congress  has  emitted  the  opinion 
that  France  must  place  itself  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church ;  in  another  a  Jesuit  father  demands,  “  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,”  for  the  return  to  the  state  of 
things  that  existed  before  1789.  The  essence  of  clerical 
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revival  liaa  always  been  persecution ;  and  sij^s  are  not 
wanting  already  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  agents  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  to  annoy  the  Protestants  of  France. 
Sancerre  is  one  of  the  towns  that  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  Calvinists ;  the  clergyman  who  ministers 
to  them  has  just  sent  a  protest  to  the  Government 
against  the  conduct  of  the  commissary  of  police  of  the 
town  who  indulges  in  such  petty  vexations  as  to  render 
the  continuation  of  Protestant  worship  at  Sancerre 
almost  impossible.  The  Catholic  party  is  going  too 
quickly.  The  French  are  a  patient  nation,  but  when 
their  resentment  is  kindled,  especially  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  they  do  not  set  aside  the  obst^les  they  find  in 
their  way :  they  crush  them. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  ruler  of  Kashgar  is  boating  the 
Chinese  and  alarming  the  Russians  by  his  intrigues  for 
a  rising  in  his  native  country,  Khokand,  then  we  are 
behaving  scurvily  to  a  man  who  should  prove  to  us  a 
most  valuable  ally  in  any  Central  Asian  or  Chinese 
difficulties.  His  position  in  Turkestan  could  bo  made 
a  most  valuable  one  for  us  were  it  really  worth  wliile 
to  keep  an  open  sore  against  Russia  there.  But  even 
granting  that  not  wortli  while,  as  we  think  it  is  not,  it 
would  bo  well  to  have  the  Attalik  Gahzee  as  an 
ally  against  the  Chinese.  He  might  prevent  them 
entirely  from  being  able  to  pour  troops  into  Burmah 
should  we  have  to  fight  there,  and  so  long  as  we  had  not 
to  maintain  the  two  bases  of  operation,  one  in  Burmah 
and  one  on  the  coast  of  China,  wo  should  have  nothing 
to  fear.  So  far  as  his  warrings  with  China  are  concerned 
he  might  have  our  sympathy  and  help  without  damage 
to  us,  and  with  material  addition  to  our  prestige  at  Pekin. 
Should  he  further  establish  himself  in  the  territory 
lying  west  of  Kansu  and  Sechuen  we  should  have  sup¬ 
port  in  opening  up  an  overland  route  to  China,  that 
failing  some  such  friendly  power,  we  must  otherwise 
conquer  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

There  is  not  much  news  from  the  far  East  this  week  ; 
so  far  as  we  know,  only  one  other  English  Consul  has 
been  insulted,  and  of  course  that  is  too  petty  an  affair 
to  excite  any  attention  here.  The  Chinese  will  have 
to  murder  Mr.  Wade  yet  before  we  get  roused  to  see 
our  danger ;  either  that  or  carry  him  off,  as  they  did 
Sir  Harry  Parkes  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  war,  and 
subject  him,  and  us  in  him,  to  untold  indignities.  Some¬ 
body  has  telegraphed  “  piper’s  news  ”  from  Calcutta 
about  the  King  of  Burmah  being  the  sworn  rival  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.  It  is  naively  added  that  the  story 
had  not  been  confirmed,  and  is  about  as  good  a  joke  as  we 
have  had  lately.  Everybody  that  cared  to  look  into  the 
matter  must  have  seen  that  Burmah  and  China  have  been 
in  league  to  insult,  massacre,  outwit,  and  bamboozle 
the  slow-witted  English  from  the  first.  They  together 
are  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary,  and  together 
keep  us  at  bay  when  we  ask  for  an  “  investigation.” 
Together  they  will  most  likely  fight  us  when  we  have 
been  wakened  at  last  to  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  been  fooling  us.  Lord  Northbrook  and  his  cabinet 
must  know  this  to  be  the  case,  but  surely  they  are  not 
doing  as  people  here  say — keeping  off  a  quarrel  with 
Burmah  until  the  Prince  of  Wales’  visit  is  over.  If 
this  is  their  policy,  and  if  they  meantime  suffer  us  to 
maintain  a  false  security,  they  are  assuming  a  respon¬ 
sibility  beyond  their  right,  and  for  which  the  empire 
will  suffer.  '  » 

The  Golos  of  St.  Petersburg  contains  an  ominous 
article,  complaining  of  the  trouble  given  to  Russia  in 
Central  Asia  by  its  anarchical  neighbours  of  the 
Khanates,  and  concluding  that  not  alone  Khokand,  but 
Kashgar,  ought  to  bo  civilised  summarily  by  being 
swept  into  the  capacious  bosom  of  the  Russian  Empire 
in  Asia.  Possibly  Yakoob  Khan,  who  is  victoriously 
pursuing  his  campaign  against  the  Chinese,  would  have 
something  effective  to  plead  in  arrest  of  judgment  before 
the  decree  of  the  Goloa  is  carried  out.  But  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  Russia,  willingly  or  against  her  will,  must 
come  into  collision  with  Kashgar,  and,  whatever  may  be 
our  wishes,  the  issue  cannot  be  doubtful. 


The  local  authorities  in  Montreal  have  been  guilty  of 
I  most  discreditable  weakness  in  dealing  with  a  mob 
of  French  Canadians,  who  attempted  the  other  day  to 
suppress  the  discussion  of  a  compulsory  vaccination 
by-law  in  the  Town  Council.  The  Provincial  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  passed  a  Permissive  Act,  which  the  municipal 
bodies  were  left  to  enforce  if  they  pleased.  In 
Montreal  small-pox  has  been  committing  terrible 
havoc,  and  the  French  population  of  the  poorer  dis¬ 
tricts  systematically  neglect  vaccination,  and  take 
no  pains  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion.  The 
city  of  Montreal  has  returned  a  majority  of  sanitary 
reformers  to  the  Town  Council,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Act  was  being  debated  by  the  Aldermen  when  the 
mob  surrounded  the  Council  Hall,  broke  the  windows, 
pelted  the  civic  legislators,  and  frightened  them  into  an 
abandonment  of  the  proposed  by-law.  There  seems  to  bo 
either  no  power  to  w’hich  the  Mayor  can  appeal  against 
the  violence  of  rioters,  who  after  all  are  a  minority,  or 
there  is  no  strength  of  will  among  the  members  of  the 
Municipality.  Another  riot  has  since,  as  is  quite  natural, 
broken  out  about  the  right  to  bury  an  excommunicated 
Catholic  in  the  public  cemetery,  and  a  decision  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has  been  openly 
defied  b^  the  mob.  Neither  life  nor  property  will  long 
be  safe  in  Montreal  if  freedom  of  opinion  is  thus  brutally 
set  at  nought. 

The  example  of  New  South  Wales  would,  it  "vvaa 
hoped,  convert  the  rival  colony  of  Victoria  to  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  late  Victorian  Ministry 
seemed  inclined  to  go  some  distance  in  the  direction  of 
a  more  liberal  tariff.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
majority  of  the  working-class  electors  in  Victoria  are 
still  enthralled  by  the  fallacies  of  Protection.  They  de¬ 
feated  the  Administration  that  was  disposed  to  go  even 
a  little  way  towards  Free  Trade  at  the  recent  elections, 
and  the  result  is  that  a  new  Government  has  been 
foiTned,  avowedly  on  a  Protectionist  basis,  under  the 
Premiership  of  Mr.  Berry.  This  Government,  it  is 
announced,  will  retain  the  old  Protection  tariff  which 
their  predecessors  wished  to  modify.  They  will  also 
“  propose  the  taxation  of  large  estates  ” — or  so  a  con¬ 
fused  telegram  asserts  —  and  will  proceed  to  “  the 
accomplishment  of  constitutional  reform,”  that  is,  wo 
presume,  to  a  settlement  of  the  question  how,  when  a 
difference  of  opinion  arises  between  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Colonial  Parliament,  the  difficulty  should  be  legally 
referred  to  the  Chamber  that  more  directly  represents 
the  people. 

SPAIN. 

The  absorbing  interest  which  centres  round  the  fate 
of  Turkey,  now  hanging  in  the  balance,  has  eclipsed  for 
some  time  the  progress  of  events  in  Spain.  The  fate  of  the 
Carlists  is,  indeed,  one  that  England,  or  for  that  matter 
Europe,  has  no  interest  in.  If  the  race  of  pretenders 
could  be  collected  and  shot  down  in  a  body,  or  if 
Carlos  himself  could  be  hung,  few  here  outside  the 
mendacity-loving  Carlist  Committee,  whose  existence  is 
a  scandal  to  the  country,  would  be  disposed  to 
shed  a  tear.  Failing  summary  execution  of  this 
kind,  Spain  has  to  battle  with  her  pretender  as 
well  as  she  can,  and  while  the  world  has  been 
gazing  in  another  direction,  she  has  been  making  fair 
progress  in  putting  an  end  to  him.  For  some  months 
It  has  been  visible  that  the  backbone  had  been  taken 
out  of  his  rising.  He  was  beginning  to  shoot  his  fol¬ 
lowers  for  treachery — a  sure  sign  that  his  day  was  near 
its  close.  Gradually  the  Alfonsist  armies  were  pressing 
him  farther  and  further  to  the  north  and  east  nearer 
the  Pyrenees,  until  his  followers  were  pinned  up  in 
north-east  Catalonia,  and  in  Guipuz^oa  and  Navarre. 
The  strongholds  in  the  latter  provinces  liavo, 
one  by  one,  been  turned  and  taken,  until  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Alfonso’s  army  is  at  Vittoria.  The 
redoubtable  Dorregaray  has  been  driven  back  until 
it  was  said  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
French  territory,  and  for  some  weeks  the  struggle 
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narrowed  itself  down  to  a  siege  and  defence  of  the  little 
town  of  Seo  d’Urgel  in  North  Catalonia.  Here  Mar¬ 
tinez- Campos,  one  of  the  best  of  the  mediocre  generals 
of  Spain,  shot  up  Lizarraga  and  a  body  of  Carlist 
troops,  and  he  and  Jovellar  together  seem  to  have  kept 
pounding  at  the  place  and  keeping  relief  away  from 
it  with  much  resolution  until  it  fell.  All  the  efforts 
of  Dorregaray  were  bootless ;  he  could  not  relieve  it, 
and  Seo  d’Urgel  fell  on  August  26.  The  death-blow 
was  thus  given  to  Carlism  in  Catalonia,  and  probably 
altogether.  Carlos  was  deprived  of  his  most  daring  guerilla 
leader  and  his  Bishop  of  Seo,  who  were  taken  at  the 
capitulation  and  marched  off  to  be  imprisoned  in  Ali¬ 
cante.  Relieved  from  the  presence  of  danger  in  the 
east,  the  attention  of  Alfonso’s  generals  can  now  be 
concentrated  on  Guipuz9oa,  whither  the  Carlists  are 
gathering,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  end  the 
memorable  struggle  there  before  the  winter  is  upon 
them.  Carlos  has  reached  the  stage  when  he  distrusts 
everybody  in  turn,  and  may  well  aid  in  his  own 
execution  by  a  slaughter  of  his  own  followers.  Unless 
some  very  unexpected  turn  is  taken,  the  course  of  events 
now  tends  to  the  extinction  of  Carlism  as  a  fighting  in¬ 
stitution  in  Spain. 

This  being  so,  one  is  apt  to  ask  what  will  Spain  do 
when  she  is  freed  from  this  canker  in  her  vitals  ?  She 
has  some  very  obvious  duties  to  perform,  both  domestic 
and  foreign ;  and,  once  rid  of  Carlism,  will  have  no 
excuse  for  leaving  them  undone.  With  Carlism  we 
may  hope  that  the  more  fanatical  forms  of  priestly 
dominance  will  have  become  extinct  in  the  land,  and 
the  announced  criminal  prosecution  of  the  Bishop  of 
Seo  d’Urgel  is  a  good  sign;  but  can  we  be  sure 
that  the  men  who  rally  round  Alfonso  will  be 
other  than  priest-ridden  ?  It  is  a  very  difiicnlt 
question  to  answer.  There  are  signs  pointing  both 
ways.  The  King  is  undoubtedly  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests ;  but  dark  though  Spain  be,  the  days  have 
gone  by,  wo  should  hope,  when  that  will  count  for  a 
great  deal.  Still  the  present  successes  of  Alfonsism 
are  due  to  some  extent  to  the  modified  clerical  and 
Papal  support  which  the  King  has  had,  and  so  far  the 
signs  for  the  future  are  ominous.  A  continuance  of 
priestly  domination  in  Spain,  with  its  attendant  im¬ 
morality,  ignorance,  and  cruelty,  is  something  that 
would  make  one  almost  despair  of  seeiqg  anything 
like  liberty  ever  grow  there  while  the  present  race 
exists.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Liberal 
element  amongst  the  people  bo  likely  to  prevail, 
it  will  bo  well  if  they  deal  lightly  with  the  priestly 
tendencies  of  the  King  for  the  present.  Events  before 
the  accession  of  Alfonso  made  it  distinctly  evident 
that  the  country  was  not  ripe  for  self-government  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  w’ord.  The  darkness  which 
ages  of  abominable  priestcraft  has  shrouded  the  Spanish 
mind  in  is  not  yet  dispelled,  and  until  it  bo  constitutions 
are  a  farce,  the  Cortes  a  nest  of  corruption  whore  every¬ 
thing  is  bought  and  sold.  Spain  must  therefore  hasten 
slowly  and  put  up  with  much  if  she  is  to  grow, 
and  that  is  just  what  wo  fear  she  will  not  do.  Almost 
every  question  that  can  affect  a  civilised  nation 
waits  for  solution  at  the  hands  of  her  states¬ 
men.  Wo  see  no  statesmen  that  she  has  except 
soldiers  and  priests — emblems  each  of  a  soul-crush¬ 
ing  form  of  tyranny.  The  Spaniard  is  uneducated, 
and  schools  will  have  to  be  provided  for  him ;  he  wants 
land,  and  must  have  the  old  laws  under  which  the 
Church  sucked  up  whole  provinces  altered  so  that  he 
can  get  it.  Spanish  trade  lacks  freedom,  and  foolish  laws 
will  have  to  bo  swept  away  before  it  can  breathe.  The 
prohibitory  policy  of  the  mad  Philips  has  not  yet  en¬ 
tirely  passed  away,  and  the  country,  full  of  riches  though 
it  be,  is  ]ioor  still,  and  does  not  do  a  tithe  of  the  trade  it 
ought.  The  Spaniards  will  also  have  to  come  down  from 
their  stilts  regarding  Cuba.  That  island  must  be  set  free. 
It  has  cost  more  to  keep  than  three  or  four  such  w'ars  as 
this  Carlist  one  has  been,  and  until  the  traditionary  pride 
of  S])ain  can  swallow  the  mortification  of  seeing  it  go 
there  will  never  bo  order  in  Spanish  finances.  The 
country  will  remain  in  a  condition  of  chronic  debt 


and  poverty.  What  Spain  will'  do  with  the  debt  is 
another  question  that  will  come  up  to  harass  the  Govern¬ 
ment  so  soon  as  its  hands  are  free.  Its  behaviour 
towards  the  State  creditors  in  the  past  has  been 
scandalous  to  a  degree,  and  nothing  will  retard  progress 
more  than  a  continuance  of  the  policy  of  the  last  two 
queens.  In  short,  Carlism  has  only  kept  the  seething 
social,  political  and  financial  troubles  of  Spain  for  a 
time  in  the  background.  When  that  fight  is  over  she 
will  have  to  begin  another  that  will  tax  her  energies  far 
more  thoroughly,  and  to  the  question  whether  she 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  her  troubles  one  can  only  return 
a  hesitating  answer. 


OUR  PEACEFUL  MOTHER  CHURCH. 

During  the  last  fortnight  the  Church  of  England  has 
had  “  an  experience  ”  which  she  ought  to  prize,  and 
which  all  Englishmen  ought  to  prize  for  her  sake. 
Her  vigour  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  truth,  her  beauti¬ 
ful  charity  in  practice  and  catholicity  in  sentiment, 
her  generosity  to  opponents,  her  extreme  humility  in 
giving  place  to  all  other  churches,  that  she,  peerless 
among  all,  might,  like  the  lily  or  the  violet,  shine  by 
modesty  alone,  are  known  wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken,  and  are  revered  wherever  they  are 
known.  We  know,  for  we  have  been  told  authorita¬ 
tively  from  pnlpit  and  platform,  and  through  the  Press, 
and  sometimes  with  that  unction  which  finds  its  way 
so  certainly  to  every  heart,  that  she  alone  among 
churches  past  or  present  has  embodied  in  herself  a 
living  perennial  protest  against  “  the  falsehood  of 
extremes.”  She  never  burned  a  heretic,  starved  a 
heretic,  whispered  a  word  against  a  heretic  shopkeeper, 
denied  to  a  “  dissenting  brother  ”  the  first  place  in 
procession  or  on  platform,  or  the  dearly-prized  “  hope  ” 
that  she  expresses  over  the  grave.  When  wild  and  law¬ 
less  politicians  quarrelled  in  old  times  she  always  stood 
mournfully  aside,  to  pour  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds 
— to  remind  them  of  the  brotherhood  older  than  the 
feuds,  and  to  join  the  vvould-have-been  fratricidal  hands 
in  friendship  and  peace.  It  was  indeed  beautiful  to 
even  think  of  all  this,  and  the  echoes  of  the  stories  are 
still  like  music  in  our  ears. 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  claims,  and  justly  claims,  as  one  of  her 
distinguishing  virtues,  that  she  is  many-sided.  While 
other  churches  draw  hard  and  fast  lines,  she  can  find 
place  at  once  for  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  and 
can  hug  both  these  dear  children  in  a  close  embrace  to¬ 
gether  with  Dean  Stanley  and  Bishop  Colenso.  Ask 
how  it  is  done,  and  you  are  pointed  in  mute  eloquence  to 
the  cathedral  spire,  which  in  its  turn  points  with  like 
eloquence  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  type  of  a  catho¬ 
licity  which  never  fails.  Nothing  indeed  of  anger  or 
uproar  ever  disturljed  the  serene  path  of  our  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  from  the  time  of  the  angelic  Tudor,  the 
first  defender  of  the  faith,  till  now.  To  exclusiveness 
she  opposed  breadth,  to  anger  and. bitterness  the  most 
sublime  mercifulness  and  forgiveness,  to  democratic 
fury  and  vituperation  a  devotion  to  which  all  the  ages 
can  produce  no  parallel,  to  the  national  good.  When 
the  Roman  Catholics  demanded  “  emancipation,”  was  it 
not  her  sweet  voice  that  rose  above  the  fury  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  “  Let  the  erring  sister  be  emancipated  and  take 
her  place  in  peace  ?  ”  When  the  Penal  Laws  were 
in  question,  was  not  her’s  the  voice  that  called 
upon  statesmen  to  yield  ?  '  She  stood  upon  no 
sacramental  test,  sought  for  no  coercion.  She  the 
changeless  demanded  freedom  for  all.  When  the 
secular  Lords  and  the  Commons  were  as  one 
man  against  Reform,  was  it  not  she  again,  the  mother 
of  all  peace,  who  by  the  mouth  of  every  Bishop 
strengthened  Grey,  and  Russell,  and  Brougham,  and 
encouraged  them  to  demand  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill  ?  And  w'hen  the  Corn  Laws  had 
become  so  obnoxious  that  every  parish  was  a  hotbed 
of  passion,  red-hot  and  ready  to  burst  into  flame,  was  it 
not  the  peaceful  non-political  clergy  who  laboured  in 
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season  and  out  of  season  to  promote  peace  ?  Let  Mr. 
Bright  tell  us,  if  he  is  not  still  too  infatuated  to  admit 
the  truth,  how  every  Anti- Com  Law  meeting  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  clergyman,  how  men  beautifully  desig¬ 
nated  “  of  the  cloth  ”  went  to  fairs  and  markets  where 
farmers  assembled  and  spoke  the  gentlest  of  all  words 
in  the  kindest  of  all  tones,  how  the  committee  meetings 
in  the  famous  Buildings  in  Manchester  were  clerical  to 
the  core.  (Mr.  George  Wilson  was  himself  of  clerical 
blood,  only  that  for  pmdential  reasons  the  fact  was  kept 
in  the  background ;  and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
Mr.  Bright  himself  will  leave  a  like  confession  on  his 
own  part  in  a  sealed  packet  not  to  be  opened  till  the 
year  2000.)  In  short,  it  was  the  Church  whose  voice 
was  most  potent  in  bidding  the  Tories  beware 
how  they  goaded  the  people  to  fury,  and  it  was 
with  reference  to  her  that  Peel  declared  that  not  to  him 
was  the  victory  owing,  but  to  the  “unadorned  eloquence” 
of  the  unmatched  Church  of  the  poor  of  England.” 
Finally,  when  the  Irish  Church  (the  dear  sister)  was 
disestablished,  what  voice  was  it  that  mng  through  the 
land  ? — “  Accept  the  smallest  possible  sums  of  money  j 
create  no  new  livings,  no  new  curacies ;  accept  not  a 
penny  more  than  your  due,  and  not  a  penny  on  false 
pretences.  Show  them  that  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
like  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo,  knows  how  to  die  ?  ” 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  marked  out  great  objects  for  the  surplus 
revenue — lunatic  asylums,  and  we  know  not  what ;  and 
admirably  indeed  did  the  Church  help  him  to  carry  out 
his  plans.  Let  the  tourist  in  Ireland  in  this  holiday 
time  note  the  splendid  buildings  for  the  blind ;  let 
the  ratepayer  count  his  gains,  and  his  free  schools — 
all  the  results  of  disestablishment.  Then  let  each  and 
all  admit  that  we  owe  everything  to  the  right  reverend 
and  reverend  fathers  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  our 
generous  Church. 

The  week  we  are  closing  has  been  a  grand  one  for  the 
Church  of  England  in  London.  Not  that  she  has  developed 
any  new  thing  in  revivals — any  new  way  of  holding  the 
ghastly  symbolic  candles  of  High  Church,  or  of  adding 
to  the  attractions  of  the  Experience  Meetings  of  Low 
Church.  Mr.  Mackonochie  has  not  passed  the  boundary 
of  mild  and  polite  expostulation  with  his  Bishop,  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  found 
any  new  book,  ejected  for  the  use  of  bad  men  from  the 
place  of  brimstone  and  despair.  But  the  Church — let 
us  say  it  with  reverence — has  been  in  the  throes  of 
a  popular  election  for  a  vicar — a  vicar  of  Clerken- 
well;  and  again  her  most  brilliant  qualities,  her 
forbearance,  her  use  of  select  and  scholarly  lan¬ 
guage,  have  come  to  the  forefront.  The  value  of  the 
vicarage  is  stated  at  3502.  a-year,  and  it  is  one 
of  fifteen  vicarages  “  the  patronage  of  which,”  as  the 
Times  says,  is  vested  in  the  inhabitants.  When  the 
late  vicar,  Mr.  Maguire,  resigned  his  charge  six  can¬ 
didates  at  once  rushed  into  the  field  to  claim  the 
suffrages  of  “  the  inhabitants.”  They  were,  however, 
eventually  reduced  to  two  —  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Rose, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  curate  of  the  parish  seven  years, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Holdemess,  from  some  place  in  Devon¬ 
shire.  These  were  the  gentlemen  who  eventually 
appealed  to  the  vox  populif  for  the  vox.  dei  which 
was  to  give,  not  3502.  a-year — far  be  such  a  thought 
from  us — but  the  right  to  administer  “  ghostly  comtort 
and  advice”  to  the  good  people  of  Clerkenwell.  On 
Sunday  both  gentlemen  appeared  to  the  electors  in  two 
“probationary  sermons.”  Next  day  some  person 
was  impertinent  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Rose  read  his 
sermons,  and  the  assertion  was  indignantly  denied. 
“  He  merely  had  catch  notes.”  We  confess  the  most 
unbounded  admiration  for  these  sermons — great  in 
themselves,  doubly  great  in  their  manipulation  of  sacred 
things  to  decide  an  electioneering  struggle.  “  The  day 
of  the  Lord  shall  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  ”  (awful 
words  to  eighteen  centuries  of  Christians) ;  “and  I  will 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman  ”  (a  pro¬ 
mise  that  has  cheered  many  weary  souls).  “Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.”  Then — walls  covered  with  electioneer¬ 


ing  placards,  choice  personalities — “  3502.  a-year,  and 
all  found  ” — surplices  even,  we  suppose,  washed  by 
the  parish  if  need  be.  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  Nothing 
is  commoner  in  elections  than  for  a  candidate  to  tell 
his  electors  that  the  eyes  of  all  nations  are  upon  them. 
Graham  set  one  spirited  little  borough  half  wild  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  telling  it  that  everybody 
was  asking — “  What  will  they  say  at  Cockermouth  ?  ” 
Dr.  Kenealy  tried  hard  to  persuade  Stoke  that  the  eyes 
of  the  civilised  world  were  on  its  ignoble  election.  But 
Clerkenwell,  in  very  truth,  has  every  chance  of  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  ever  a  man 
like  the  Dean  of  Chichester  can  shake  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  free  from  dignitaries  to  chronicle  the  inner  life 
of  a  Church  which  never  appears  in  a  popular  guise 
without  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  education  it  has 
so  fully,  so  completely,  and  so  magnanimously  given. 
Many  a  poor  Dissenting  minister,  doomed  to  probationary 
sermons  before  a  quiet  and  decorous  congregation,  will 
this  week  envy  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Holdemess  the 
grandeur  of  the  election  at  Clerkenwell.  That  exquisite 
little  episode  about  Mr.  Rose  actually  only  having 
“  catch  notes”  is  worth  piles  of  eloquence  in  his  favour. 

A  few  facts  more  remain.  The  probationary  sermons 
were  each  followed  by  a  collection — perhaps  the  best 
test  of  all  as  to  a  clergyman’s  fitness  for  his  office. 
Altogether  Mr.  Rose  collected  262.  6iJ.  after  the  two 
services,  and  Mr.  Holdemess  only  182.  10^.  9d.  We 
were  not  surprised  therefore  to  find  that  Mr.  Rose 
stood  triumphantly  at  the  head  of  the  first  day’s  poll, 
or  that  he  was  the  victor  by  no  fewer  than  1,228  votes. 
Let  us  pause  a  moment  hero  to  s^  a  few  serious 
words  to  our  Dissenting  readers.  Let  us  advise  them, 
in  all  kindliness,  never  in  any  future  choice  of  minister 
to  forget  that  the  collection  ought  to  be  the  test  of  all 
tests  as  to  a  minister’s  efficiency.  It  is  “  the  silent 
monitor”  of  the  congregation.  It  is  authentically 
recorded  in  veracious  history  that  on  a  melancholy 
occasion  a  sailor,  having  in  vain  asked  among 
his  castaway  comrades  for  someone  who  could  pray, 
and  then  for  someone  who  could  sing,  proposed, 
as  the  last  chance  of  performing  a  sacred  and 
meritorious  work,  that  they  should  “  make  a  collection.” 
The  Church  of  England,  honoured  in  so  many  ways  in 
this  glorious  election,  had  this  honour  too.  The  candi¬ 
dates  tried  their  eloquence  upon  the  ear,  and  we  havo 
no  doubt  penetrated  to  the  heart,  but  the  grand  test  of 
all  was  in  penetrating  to  the  pocket.  Whitfield’s 
greatest  success  as  a  preacher  was  in  emptying  the 
pockets  of  Franklin ;  262.  against  182.  was  decisive. 
That  we  are  not  exaggerating  the  value  of  the  test  may 
be  seen  from  the  following,  signed  “  John  W.  Hop¬ 
kins  ”  : — “  I  never  heard  Mr.  Rose  till  last  Sunday,  and 
I  was  prepared  from  what  I  had  heard  to  hear  a  *  muff,’ 
but  to  my  intense  pleasure  I  heard  him  preach  a  true 
Gospel  sermon,  full  of  matter,  well  delivered,  and  almost 
extemporary.  The  church  was  crowded,  and  a  collection 
of  about  142.  was  the  result  of  his  morning’s  eloquent 
appeal.  I  have  not  yet  heard  what  the  evening  result 
was.  So  much  for  his  preaching.”  Yes,  “  so  much  for 
preaching,”  and,  indeed,  for  religion,  if  we  can  see  it. 
Then  there  are  promises  that  “  young  men’s  meetings  ” 
shall  be  established,  charges  of  side  appeals  to  Wes- 
leyans,  to  Trades’  Unionists,  and  others. 

We  must  come,  however,  to  the  grand  scene  of  all, 
the  nomination.  What  shall  we  say,  what  can  we 
say  of  the  nomination?  A  painter  might  do  justice 
to  the  scene  ;  we  cannot.  The  place  was  a  school-room 
in  Amwell  Street.  The  platform  was  crowded  with 
“  the  friends  of  the  candidates,”  while  “  in  front,”  the 
reporter  of  the  proceedings  says,  were  “the  mnk  and 
file.”  Everything  betokened  good  humour.  The  ex¬ 
vicar  came  in  and  was  cheered,  and  if  one  of  the  can¬ 
didates  b6nt  down  to  right  or  left  to  whisper  to  anyone 
his  supporters  applauded  him  vociferously.  A  little 
interesting  uproar  ensued  when  the  senior  church¬ 
warden  took  the  chair ;  after  that  the  candidates 
w'ere  proposed  and  seconded  in  due  form,  and  in 
speeches  which  deserve  an  enduring  memory. 
Next  came  the  candidates,  but  the  supporters  of 
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each  objected  to  any  speech  from  the  other,  and 
in  the  end  the  speeches  were  lost,  and  the  reverend 
gentlemen  went  home  without  having  left  on  record 
one  word  of  their  doubtless  brilliant  orations.  We 
are  sorry  for  this,  because  it  interferes  somewhat 
with  the  dramatic  niceties  of  the  election.  Face  to  face 
on  an  indoor  hustings  it  would  have  been  seen  which  of 
the  reverend  gentlemen  manifested  the  greater  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  whether  either  showed  the  “  white  feather.” 
However,  one  cannot  have  everything,  and  where  there 
was  so  much  that  was  good  the  Church  can  afford  one 
slight  drawback,  which  after  all  was  only  of  importance 
to  the  candidates.  After  the  meeting  had  broken  up 
another  was  held,  and  a  chairman  proposed,  which  led 
to  an  amendment  that  “gin  and  bitters  ”  take  the  chair. 
We  do  not  understand  the  allusion,  but  it  must  have 
meant  something  very  profound,  for  it  was  loudly 
cheered,  and  Clerkenwell  would  not  cheer  a  poor  joke. 
Finally,  the  reporter  says,  there  ensued  “  struggling, 
noise,  and  *  chaff,’  and  the  ‘  free  and  independent  * 
electors  swayed  and  rolled  about  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  secured  them  the  attention  of  ‘  A  1,*  had 
the^  behaved  in  anything  like  the  same  manner  as 
individuals  in  the  streets.”  And  so  ended  the  nomina- 
ion. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  congratulate  the  Church  of 
England  heartily  on  its  success  in  Clerkenwell.  What¬ 
ever  it  does  is  well  done,  we  know,  but  this  has  been 
done  passing  well.  Long  and  loudly  has  the  Established 
Church  expressed  contempt  for  elected  ministers,  and 
upheld  the  glorious  right  of  patronage.  And  quite 
right  that  it  should  do  so.  There  certainly  can  be  no 
better  proof  of  “  many-sidedness  ”  than  that  the  Marquis 
of  Bute  may  present  to  a  “  living,”  which  assumes  to  be 
a  standing  protest  against  his  Church,  but  which  may 
of  course  be  so  nearly  akin  to  that  Church  that  it 
would  require  some  degree  of  special  education  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  difference.  And  so  where  the  patron  is  of 
an  exactly  opposite  order  of  mind.  The  Church  of 
England  is  justified  in  either  case.  To  be  many-sided 
she  must  of  course  have  many  sides,  and  if  among  her 
patrons  she  should  include  “  Jew,  Turk,  infidel,  and 
heretic,”  why,  her  famous  collect  would  only  thereby 
obtain  a  more  pointed  homo  meaning  without  losing 
anything  of  its  catholicity.  Little,  however,  did  we 
think  the  Church  could  so  easily  also  teach  us  how  to 
elect  a  clergyman  by  universal  suffrage.  Her  expan¬ 
sive  genius  wo  know  and  have  eulogised  ;  but  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Holdemess,  and  the  election  at  Clerken¬ 
well  have  almost  taken  away  our  breath.  They  have 
shown  Dissenters  the  way  to  higher  elective  glories. 
They  have  united  sermons  the  most  beautiful  with 
collections  the  most  appropriate,  sacred  w^ords  with 
chaste  placards.  The  pulpits  of  two  churches  have 
been  very  fitly  turned  into  election  platforms. 
Kingsley  is  no  longer  here  to  roll  out  “  The  day  of  the 
Lortl  is  at  hand — at  hand,  its  thunders  roll  in  the  sky,” 
and  if  he  were  ho  never  would  reach  Clerkenwell. 
Dean  Stanley  is  giving  his  fine  energies  to  the  cause  of 
“Comprehension.”  He  has  charity  for  Baxter  and 
Bunyan  dead,  and  for  genial  and  generous  men  of  all 
sects  living.  Happily  no  such  man  as  Hugh  Latimer 
exists.  If  he  did  ho  would  be  an  obnoxious,  a  vulgar, 
an  imiK?rtinent  fellow.  Nobody  knows  to  whom  he 
would  bo  presenting  New  Testaments  with  offensive 
words  written  on  the  fly-leaves.  The  Church  of  England 
wishes  to  float  away  on  the  sunny  stream,  and  we  have 
no  wish  to  say  her  nay.  Wo  would  not  cause  her  one 
night  of  unhappiness.  Wo  stand  astounded  at  her  suc¬ 
cesses.  Wo  are  infatuated  enough  in  her  favour  to  think 
that  each  latest  victory  is  her  greatest.  When  people 
say  that  she  is  not  vulgar,  self-seeking,  capable  of  the 
lowest  electioneering  tactics,  then  let  us  point  to 
Clerkenwell — to  the  clergjTuen  !Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Hol- 
dorness — as  a  proof  that  she  is  not  so,  and  as  mementoes 
of  the  fact  that  she  can  bo  all  things  to  all  men  if  by 
any  means  she  may  secure  sunshine  in  her  day.  It  only 
remains  for  us  to  propose  that  testimonials  should  bo  at 
once  set  on  foot  for  both  the  reverend  candidates.  A 
silver  service,  with  some  such  design  as,  say  a  Bible,  an 


electioneering  placard,  and  a  collecting-box,  might  do 
for  the  one  feign,  and  for  a  motto  we  know  no  better 
than  “The  Church  of  the  Poor.”  The  other  design 
might  represent  in  some  way  a  candidate  appealing  to 
a  wealthy  patron  to  secure  one  living,  and  another  ad¬ 
dressing  a  popular  assembly,  of  all  creeds,  and  in  some 
cases  of  no  creed,  to  secure  another.  For  a  motto  we 
suggest,  “  Our  Peaceful  Mother  Church.” 


GERMANY,  FRANCE,  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  Macchiavellian  policy  which  French  hatred 
attributes  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  is 
probably  a  mythical  creation.  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  Germany  has  no  policy  at  all,  or  only 
such  a  policy  as  Lord  Derby  or  Lord  Granville  might 
pursue — a  policy  of  admonitory  despatches  so  long  as  a 
question  is  doubtful,  sinking  into  civil  acquiescence 
when  other  Powers  have  settled  the  matter.  There  is 
no  malign  wisdom  about  the  views  of  the  Germans,  but 
they  are  well-defined,  courageous,  and  not  at  all  opti¬ 
mistic.  A  few  months  ago,  indeed,  there  seemed  to  be 
evidence  that  the  Empire  of  the  Hoheuzollems  was 
meditating  a  political  crime  unheard  of  in  the  annala 
of  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  First  Napoleon.  France, 
it  was  affirmed,  was  threatened  with  extortions  and 
provocations  that  must  drive  her  into  war.  The  military 
party  in  Germany  had  taken  alarm  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  French  had  recovered  from  their  crushing 
disasters,  at  the  incredible  vigour  with  which  the  burden 
of  the  indemnity  had  been  thrown  off,  at  the  boasted 
reorganisation  of  the  French  army.  This  explanation 
was  felt  to  be  inadequate,  and  not  for  moral  reasons  only. 
It  was  then  suspected,  and  it  has  since  been  amply  proved^ 
that  the  reorganisation  of  the  military  system  of  France 
which  could  alone  seriously  disquiet  Germany  was  in 
fact  hardly  begun.  If  the  German  statesmen  believed 
that  France  was  really  fit  to  take  the  field  again  and  to 
fling  her  forces  with  any  hope  of  success  on  the  im¬ 
passable  barrier  of  fortified  cities  that  stretches  along  tho 
lines  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  for  50  leagues  and 
more,  the  diabolical  acuteness  of  German  policy  must 
have  been  strangely  at  fault.  It  was  not  credible  that 
without  some  comprehensible  motive  Prince  Bismarck 
or  even  Count  Moltke  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  war 
party  at  Berlin  could  have  taken  into  consideration  a 
course  of  conduct  that  would  have  made  the  German 
name  as  deeply  and  as  justly  detested  in  Europe  as  that 
of  France  had  become  during  the  height  of  Bonaparte’s 
power.  Yet  we  were  forced  to  conclude  either  that 
there  was  inexcusable  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of 
France  at  Berlin,  or  unintelligible  recklessness  in  seek¬ 
ing  a  monstrous  remedy  for  an  imaginary  danger.  The 
fact  of  the  pressure  resorted  to  by  the  war  party,  and 
resisted  by  Prince  Bismarck,  is  beyond  dispute,  but  its 
origin  ^as  more  obscured  than  ever  by  the  recent  ex¬ 
posure  of  French  military  weakness. 

A  careful  student  of  the  military  development  of 
Europe,  Colonel  Charles  Chesney  has  endeavoured  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  German  alarmist  movement  by  a 
comparison  of  the  ascertained  facts  of  what  we  may  call 
military  politics.  Whether  Colonel  Chesney’s  conclusions 
be  altogether  acceptable  or  not,  the  arguments  by  which 
he  sustains  them  are  worth  notice.  They  are  contained 
in  an  article  on  the  “  Military  Future  of  Germany,”  in 
Macmillan*8  Magazine  for  September — an  article  the 
substance  of  which  hardly  justifies  its  comprehensive  title. 
What  Colonel  Chesney  discusses  is  not — at  least  in  the 
most  obvious  sense — the  “  military  future  of  Germany  ” 
at  all,  but  the  probable  character  and  conditions  of  the 
next  great  European  struggle.  He  has  not  much  to  say  of 
the  future  of  the  German  military  system  except  that  its 
principles  will  be  more  fully  developed,  and  that  the 
instrument  will  be  made  so  perfect  that  when  Moltke 
and  his  principal  colleagues  pass  away  its  working  can 
be  guided  without  any  special  genius.  Colonel  Chesney’s 
main  object,  however,  is  to  show  that  for  the  perfection 
and  preservation  of  this  wonderful  machine  there  is 
ample  need,  even  though  France  should  remain  as  she  is 
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at  present — wholly  incapable  of  coping  with  her  victo¬ 
rious  enemy.  He  reminds  us  of  the  fact,  which  is  too 
often  forgotten,  that  a  duel  of  nations,  snch  as  that  which 
closed  with  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  is  very  unlikely 
to  occur  again.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  not  one 
of  the  four  great  wars  which  have  raged  in  Europe 
within  the  past '  quarter  of  a  century  was  a  general 
conflict  involving  all  or  most  of  the  Great  Powers. 
From  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  France  and  England  in 
1854,  Austria  and  Prussia  stood  aloof.  In  the  Italian 
war  of  1859  England,  Prussia  and  Russia  were  neutral. 
In  the  conflict  of  1866  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
none  of  the  non- German  Powers,  except  Italy,  took 
part.  Finally,  in  1870,  France  and  Germany  were 
allowed  to  fight  out  their  quarrel  unassisted  and 
unencumbered  by  allies  on  cither  side.  But  it 
is  unlikely  that  this  will  happen  again.  The  issue  of 
the  last  war  changed  all  the  relations  of  the  European 
Powers,  and  none  of  the  great  Continental  States  will 
be  content  to  abstain  from  influencing  the  event  of  the 
next  one.  This,  according  to  Colonel  Chesney’s  theory, 
was  the  secret  motive  that-  influenced  the  war-party 
at  Berlin  to  provoke  France  to  a  new  contest.  At  the 
present  moment  Germany  alone  is  fully  prepared  for 
war,  but  the  ambition  of  Russia  is  notoriously  making 
desperate  eflbrts  to  attain  the  same  level  of  military 
preparation  ;  and  if  Russia  were  once  prepared  for  war 
it  is  probable  that  she  would  hasten  to  employ  her 
new  strength  against  Germany,  and  it  is  certain 
that  in  that  case  she  would  find  in  France  an  eager  and 
active  ally.  Therefore,  it  is  contended,  German  states¬ 
men  and  strategists  were  not  deceived  by  the  poor  pre¬ 
tence  of  reorganisation  with  which  France  covers  her 
military  weakness.  It  was  not  the  present  strength  of 
Franco  that  the  German  War  Office  feared  some  three 
months  ago,  but  the  possibilities  of  mischief  which 
France,  as  the  predestined  ally  of  Russia,  holds  in  re¬ 
serve.  If  France  could  have  been  prostrated  and 
crushed,  Russia  could  no  longer  hope  to  find  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  West;  nor,  during  the  transition  period 
through  which  she  is  now  passing,  could  she  have 
sustained  the  Czar’s  protest  by  forcible  intervention. 
But  the  war-party  at  Berlin  failed  to  carry  the  Em¬ 
peror  or  the  Chancellor  with  them  in  their  daring 
•  schemes  of  aggression  three  months  ago.  The  impend¬ 
ing  danger,  then,  which  alarmed  Count  Moltke  has  not 
been  removed,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  removed.  The 
conclusion  of  Colonel  Chesney’s  inquiry  involves  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  scope  and  weight  of  this  danger. 

It  is  certain  that  “  there  is  but  one  Power  left  in 
Europe  which  Germany  has  any  cause  to  fear,”  and  that 
even  this,  the  mighty  Mucovite  Empire,  is  for  the 
moment  unable  to  move.  But  Russia,  like  France  and 
Austria,  is  reorganising  her  military  system ;  and  the 
Russian  reorganisation,  unlike  the  French  or  the 
Austrian,  is  conceived  in  earnest  and  carried 
out  with  intense  energy.  Its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  is  universal  military  service  for  short  terms, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  “  yearly  contingent  taken  into 
the  ranks  will  be  just  double  the  old  standard,  and  the 
number  of  trained  men  passed  out  yearly  into  the  re¬ 
serve,  for  call  to  the  ranks  in  war,  will  be  at  least 
threefold  what  it  has  ever  hitherto  been.”  The  esti¬ 
mated  strength  of  the  regular  field  army,  under  the  new 
system,  will  be  a  million  and  a-half,  supplemented  by  a 
reserve  of  half  a  million,  and  backed  by  two  further 
lines  of  defence,  corresponding  to  the  Landwehr  and 
Landsturm  of  the  Prussian  system,  which,  for  home 
defensive  purposes,  would  bring  three  millions  of 
men  under  arms.  This  magnificent  theory  of  military 
development  threatens  Germany  with  a  host  of .  five 
millions  of  Russians  ready  to  fight  out  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  quarrel  between  the  Teuton  and  the  Muscovite. 
Nevertheless,  even  supposing  that  Russia  is  allowed  by' 
circumstances  to  develop  her  new  system  for  the  fifteen 
years  which  are  deemed  needful  to  bring  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Germany  will  not  be  more 
than  equal  for  many  a  day  to  come  to  any  emergency 
that  is  likely  to  arise  on  her  north-eastern  frontier. 
But  France  is  still  unsubdued,  and  must  recover  slowly 


if  surely.  What,  then,  of  the  danger  of  the  simul¬ 
taneous  assault  by  Russia  upon  the  Vistula  and  by 
Franco  upon  the  Rhine?  The  German  strategists, 
according^  to  Colonel  Chesney,  have  taken  this  con¬ 
tingency  into  their  reckonings,  and  are  fully  prepared 
to  meet  it.  But  they  have  provided  a  different  weapon 
for  each  foe.  To  France  they  oppose  the  shield,  a 
frontier  bristling  with  impregnable  fortresses ;  while 
they  leave  open  their  border  on  the  north-east  and  face 
Russia  simply  with  the  sword.  It  is  their  deliberate 
calculation  that,  for  years  to  come  at  any  rate,  the 
Russian  hosts,  despite  the  multiplication  of  their 
numbers,  will  be  no  match  in  the  field  for  the  German 
armies.  If  the  assault  of  France  can  be  thrust  back 
until  Russia  be  smitten  down,  Germany  is  assured  of  a 
double  victory;  and  to  make  this  result  certain,  the 
s6ldiers  of  the  new  Empire  are  prepared  to  tax  to  the 
utmost  all  the  resources  of  Germany. 


JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES  ON  THEIR  TRIAL. 

The  principle  of  limited  liability  is  not,  after  the 
experience  of  twenty  years,  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
English  mind.  It  does  not  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
old  school  of  commercial  men  who  lived  and  learned 
before  the  Act  of  1855,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
there  is  not  growing  up  another  school  of  men  of  busi¬ 
ness  who  dislike  the  principle  from  practical  I'easons. 
The  present  has  been  made  the  occasion  for  a  series  of 
wholesale  attacks  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability, 
and  the  pretext  has  been  the  unfortunate  or  questionable 
management  of  some  of  the  joint-stock  banks  which 
have  failed  to  produce  their  regular  dividends.  Now, 
in  some  respects  the  occasion  is  not  the  happiest  or  most 
proper  for  making  such  observations,  because  the  joint- 
stock  companies  that  one  has  in  view  are  not  as  a  rule 
companies  with  limited  liability. 

Some  of  the  hostile  criticisms  that  have  been  made 
on  the  management  of  our  banks  or  discounting  com. 
panics  might  have  been  suggested  even  if  the  principle 
of  limited  liability  had  never  got  admittance  into  Eng¬ 
lish  jurisprudence.  In  fact— paradoxical  though  the 
assertion  is — it  is  the  very  success  of  limited  liability 
that  has  led  to  not  a  little  of  the  present  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  Companies  have  so  prospered,  their  affairs  have  so 
extended,  that  they  have  passed  beyond  the  bounds  that 
are  compatible  with  vigilance.  Instead  of  each  transao* 
tion  being  intelligently  examined — instead  of  each  bill 
that  is  offered  being  carefully  considered — the  business  is 
done  in  the  lump,  in  a  grand,  colossal,  and,  it  isprol)able, 
sometimes  slovenly  or  routine  fashion.  When  a  single 
bank  discounts  millions  in  a  year,  what  can  the  most 
painstaking  manager  know  of  the  nature  of  each  item 
in  the  immense  total?  He  must  be  content  with  a 
general  supervision,  which,  however  intelligent  or 
sincere,  will  not  prevent  the  making  of  many  bad  debts. 
The  slight  scare  which  the  ingenious  paper  manufitc- 
turers  of  the  City  have  got  by  reason  of  the  prosecution 
of  Messrs.  Collie  may  temporarily  benefit  the  banks  and 
discount  houses ;  but  we  shall  soon  see — for  with 
gigantic  establishments  it  is  inevitable — a  repetition  of 
the  old  errors  and  frauds.  Had  limited  liability  been 
less  successful  than  it  is — had  no  limited  liability 
companies  obtained  largo  dimensions —we  might  not 
have  heard  of  the  present  dissatisfaction,  which  ought 
not  to  be  directed  against  the  principle  of  the  Act 
of  1856  but  against  doing  business  on  a  large  and 
unwieldy  scale. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  a  feeling,  not 
altogether  unfounded,  that  the  working  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  must  be  modified  if  it  is  ever  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Now  we  venture  to  think  that  the  evils, 
such  as  they  are,  have  to  some  extent  arisen  out  of 
a  strange  neglect  of  the  more  valuable  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1867.  If  shareholders  were  prudent  they  would 
do  always  what  they  never  or  rarely  now  do — they  would 
insist  that  all  or  a  largo  portion  of  the  directors  should 
be  invested  with  unlimited  liability.  They  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  30  &  31  Viet., 
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c.  131,  which  allows  a  company  to  be  formed  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Societe  en  commandite.  W e  believe 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  two  new  companies  have 
been  formed  on  this  principle,  which,  though  much 
praised  by  high  authorities,  has  not  taken  deep  root 
among  us.  Of  course  it  is  not  too  late  to  retrieve  the 
error.  Any  limited  liability  company  may,  by  com¬ 
plying  with  certain  formalities  to  be  found  in  the  Act  of 
1867,  convert  itself  into  a  Societe  en  commandite.  We 
are  aware  that  as  yet  no  company  has  taken  this  step, 
and  we  much  fear  that,  in  spite  of  the  rude  lessons  of 
the  past,  there  will  be  found  few  to  resort  to  this  ex¬ 
pedient.  But,  if  it  is  unpalatable,  we  would  suggest 
that  in  many  cases  there  might  be  employed  other  ex¬ 
pedients  that  might  prove  quite  as  effectual  as  those 
that  we  have  mentioned.  In  the  machinery  of  the 
existing  Acts  there  are  means  accessible  by  which  the 
working  of  joint-stock  companies  might  be  rendered 
much  safer  than  it  now  usually  is.  Nothing  is  more 
common,  for  example,  than  to  insert  in  the  articles  of 
association  a  provision  that  every  director  must  hold  so 
many  shares.  It  is  obviously  a  valuable  provision  ;  but 
it  is  apt  to  bo  rendered  worthless  by  the  insignificance 
of  the  necessary  qualification.  What  tie  upon  a  wealthy 
busy  man  is  the  holding  of  fifty  hi.  shares  ?  To 
secure  the  cream  of  his  exertions,  he  must  bo 
pledged  as  to  some  substantial  portion  of  his 
fortune.  In  fact,  there  is  no  security  against  all  sorts 
of  abuses  the  moment  one  departs  from  the  natural  and 
plain  principle  that  the  directorial  boari  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  largest  shareholders.  It  is  only  mooting 
another  aspect  of  the  same  fact  to  say  that  an  intelli¬ 
gent  shareholder  will  look  with  suspicion  and  distrust 
on  boards  composed  of  men  who  figure  at  the  head  of 
several  companies.  Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
impossible  to  servo  several  masters.  The  bustling  !M.P. 
or  ubiquitous  baronet  who  gives  his  name  to  half-a- 
dozen  undertakings  may  be  useful  in  attracting  gullible 
shareholders,  but  he  is  generally  of  no  use  whatever  in 
securing  good  management.  Wo  believe  that  many 
investors  would  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  disappointment 
and  loss  if  they  wore  to  study  rather  diligently  some 
documents  always  at  their  command,  and  now  too  much 
neglected.  The  memorandum  of  association,  if  pro¬ 
perly  read,  can  never  fail  to  reveal  a  great  deal  which  it 
behoves  one  to  know.  It  contains  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  necessary  minimum  of  pioneer  share¬ 
holders,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
shares  that  they  have  taken.  A  reference  to  Mr. 
Kelly’s  Directory  and  the  expenditure  of  a  cab  fare  will 
probably  suffice  to  make  one  understand  the  history  and 
genesis  of  the  company  and  the  nature  of  the  promoters. 
The  interesting  and  not  insignificant  question  will  be 
whether  the  hand  of  some  hoary  and  notorious  pro¬ 
moter — steeped  already  in  the  blood  of  a  dozen 
unsuccessful  concerns,  and  figuring  in  scores  of 
winding-up  cases — may  not  bo  detected.  It  may  turn' 
out,  in  the  course  of  inquiry,  that  the  seven  gentlemen 
who  figure  in  the  memorandum  are  all  dependents  or 
clerks  of  some  sjieculative  solicitor,  who  will  haston  to 
get  out  of  the  concern  as  soon  as  it  is  fioated.  It  may 
perhaps  happen  that  the  inquiry  will  show  the  identity 
of  the  scheme  with  certain  curious  advertisements  some- 
times  to  be  seen  in  financial  journals.  A  secretary  for 
some  company  is  advertised  for,  and  all  sorts  of  good 
things  are  promised  to  the  succe.ssful  candidate.  A 
young  aspirant,  flushed  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
position  of  commercial  eminence,  calls  at  the  office  in 
the  City  to  which  he  is  referred.  It  is  a  small  box, 
chiefly  furnished  with  masses  of  indubitable  slate  or  ore, 
extracted  presumably  from  the  quarry  or  mine  with  the 
unpronounceable  name,  which  is  to  realise  the  fortune  of 
allwhoare  lucky  enough  toobtain  shares.  There  are  visible 
huge  ledgers  of  virgin  purity  lying  about,  and  they  are 
being  ostensibly  turned  over  by  a  gentleman  who  is 
proiuoter-in-chief.  Probably,  in  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
versation,  there  will  dawn  upon  the  would-be  secretary 
some  notion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  in 
which  ho  is  invited  to  participate.  The  promoter  and 
his  friends  want  money  in  order  to  float  their  process 


for  coining  slate  into  gold.  They  require  funds  where¬ 
with  to  pay  for  the  printing  and  posting  of  attractive 
prospectuses.  They  wish  to  advertise  their  concern  in  all 
the  financial  journals.  They  must  get  the  sinews  of  war, 
as  they  phrase  it,  and  it  is  made  plain  to  the  secretary, 
if  he  has  any  perspicuity,  that  he,  as  secretary,  will  be 
expected  to  bleed  for  his  company.  He  must  lay  down 
a  few  hundreds  of  pounds — the  promoters  say  that  they 
are  not  exacting.  He  will  be  glorionsly  recompensed, 
and  that,  too,  very  soon ;  but  he  must  in  the  meantime 
put  out  a  small  sum,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  vast 
capital  is  temporarily  locked  up  in  other  lucrative  con¬ 
cerns.  The  would-be  secretary  in  the  end  discovers 
that  ho  is  to  be  made  the  instrument  for  unlocking  the 
treasures  of  the  public.  These  are  but  samples  of  the 
discoveries  which  an  attentive  study  of  accessible 
documents  might  reveal  to  anyone  who  is  careful.  A 
study  of  means  of  information  open  to  all 
would  probably  prevent  the  occnrrence  of  the  graver 
evils  connected  with  limited  liability  companies.  There 
are  other  evils  that  we  fear  can  never  be  eradicated.  It 
is  hopeless  to  expect  that  vast  concerns  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  so  prudently  and  economically  by  paid  officials  as 
are  small  bnsinesses  conducted  by  persons  deeply  and 
vitally  interested.  This  must  be  accepted  as  an  in¬ 
evitable  drawback,  but  we  need  not  throw  away  all  the 
advantages  of  limited  liability — its  power  to  call  forth 
enterprise  or  collect  capital — on  acconnt  of  these  minor 
disadvantages.  It  is  too  late  to  think  of  eflacing  the 
principle  from  the  statute-book  ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
profitable  inquiry  at  present  is  to  see  how  far  its  short¬ 
comings  can  be  corrected  by  insisting  upon  unlimited 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  governing  bodies,  and  offer¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  co-operation  to  inferior  officials. 


HUNGARY,  THE  HERZEGOVINA,  AND  THE 
EASTERN  QUESTION. 

An  important  move  has  been  made  during  the  last 
week  on  the  political  chess-board  of  the  East.  At  Bel- 
grad,  a  new  Cabinet — of  the  kind  foreseen  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  issue  of  the  Examiner — has  been  installed.  It 
represents  the  Yonng  Servian  party,  the  so-called  Om- 
ladinists,  who  aim  not  only  at  the  establishment  of 
Servian  independence,  but  also  at  the  erection  of  a 
South  Sclavonian  Empire,  to  be  composed  partly  of 
Turkish,  partly  of  Hungarian  provinces.  The  three 
leading  men  of  the  new  Cabinet  are  Stevtscha,  Gmich, 
and  Risticb,  occupying  the  posts  of  President  of  the 
Council,  of  Home  Secretary,  and  of  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  is  a  Ministry  of  Action — at  least,  if  the  men 
named  remain  true  to  their  former  professions  of  faith. 
That  action,  however,  would  cut  both  ways ;  it  would 
endanger  as  mnch  the  integrity  of  Hungary  as  that  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Dr.  Ristich  especially,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Stevtscha, 
takes  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  has  for  years  been 
known  as  an  ultra  among  those  Slavonians  who  regard 
the  Magyars — the  political  mainstay  of  the  Hungarian 
State  fabric ! — as  so  many  “  Asiatic  intruders,”  who 
“  only  encamp  in  Europe,”  and  are  “  to  be  ejected  like 
the  barbarous  Turk.”  Official  position,  no  doubt,  brings 
with  it  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  most  men,  and 
it  may  bo  expected  that  the  new  Servian  Ministry 
will  proceed  with  some  caution.  But  there  is  no  saying 
what  tumultuous  events  may  by-and-by  happen  at  Bel- 
grad,  that  would  force  the  hand  of  Government,  or 
compel  Prince  Milan  to  seek  safety  in  abdication  or 
flight.  At  all  events,  the  Ristich  Cabinet  is,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis,  an  eyesore  both  to  Turkey  and  Hungary. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  consolation  for  the 
latter  that  the  Croatian  Diet  has  struck  out  a  paragraph 
from  the  original  draft  of  the  Address  to  the  Throne, 
which  asked  Government,  in  reference  to  the  Herze¬ 
govinian  rising,  to  “secure  to  Croatia’s  despairing 
brethren  the  advantages  of  national  development.” 
Croatia  has  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  Hungary. 
Its  Slavonian  population,  filled  as  it  is  with  bitter  hatiw 
of  the  Magyars,  has  often  acted  as  the  tool  of  Habs- 
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burg  statecraft  against  Hungarian  parliamentary  power. 
During  the  Revolution  of  1848-49,  the  Croats,  together 
with  the  Slovaks,  the  Serbs,  the  Czechs,  and  similar 
Sclave  populations  of  Austria,  proved  the  fiercest  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  was  through  their  aid 
that  the  German  Revolution  at  Vienna  and  the  glorious 
Hungarian  movement  were  vanquished.  In  the  Vien 
nese  Aula,  the  red-mantled,  semi-savage  Croatian 
trooper  triumphantly  brandished  his  scimitar,  before 
Robert  Blum,  Messenhauser,  and  the  other  noble 
hearted  victims  of  tyranny  fell  under  the  court-martial 


Government,  Constantinople,  would  be  imperilled.  It 
is  a  strangely- com  plicated  situation,  which  renders  a 
great  deal  of  Turkish  strength  unavailable.  Yet,  even 
with  a  small  force,  Turkey  *has  already  driven  the  insur¬ 
gents  at  bay.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  European 
Peace  Commission  meets,  which  is  to  mediate  between 
the  Herzegovinians  and  the  Sultan. 

No  one  who  has  progress  and  freedom  at  heart  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  rightly 
doomed  to  undergo  a  thorough  transformation.  Politi¬ 
cally  speaking,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  In  prin- 


bullet.  The  gallows  on  which  so  many  Magyar  patriots  [  ciple  most  men  are  agreed  that  the  change  is  inevitable. 

Only,  the  way  for  working  it  out  is  beset  with  enormous 
difficulties.  The  worst  is,  that  between  the  Danube  and 
who  had  convulsed  the  country  by  Vendeean  risings,  I  the  Archipelago — even  as  between  the  Danube  and  the 


swung,  was  virtually  raised  by  the  hands  of  those 
internal  foes,  chiefly  of  Slav  and  Rouman  extraction. 


previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  army  of  the  Czar. 

Fortunately  matters  have  greatly  bettered  between 
Croatia  and  Hungary.  By  dint  of  laborious  negotiations 
and  carefully  made  arrangements,  a  political  mode  of 
living  has  at  last  been  established  between  the  two 
countries.’  The  Croats,  whilst  maintaining  a  Diet  of 
their  own,  send  their  delegates  to  the  Parliament  at 
Buda-Pest.  It  will  be  easily  understood,  however, 
that  the  Magyars,  with  the  terrible  remembrances  of 
former  years  before  them,  should  anxiously  watch 
everything  calculated  to  promote  the  so-called  South 
Slavonian  Idea,  which  is  but  another  word  for  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  Hungarian  realm.  Behind  the  Her¬ 
zegovinian  rising,  this  South  Slavonian  Question  makes 
its  threatening  appearance.  It  is  big  with  the  danger 
of  Russian  aggression — a  peril  for  Magyar  nationality, 
and  for  the  scarcely  regained  constitution  of  Hungary 
on  the  Parliamentary  basis.  Hence  we  can  readily  con¬ 
ceive  that  Magyar  statesmen  should  be  desirous  not  to 
see  sympathy  with  the  suflTerings  of  the  Rayah  take  the 
shape  of  a  promotion  of  the  far-aiming  South  Slavonian 
movement. 

The  Turks,  on  their  part,  evidently  do  not  trust 
overmuch  to  the  present  neutrality  of  Servia  and  Monte¬ 
negro,  or  to  the  studiously  moderate  tone  of  the  Croatian 
Diet.  They  fear  that  this  neutrality  may  be  broken ; 
that  the  armies  of  Prince  Milan  and  Nikita  may  sud¬ 
denly  be  set  in  motion ;  and  that,  in  this  case.  South 
Slavonian  sympathy  with  the  Herzegovinian  rising 
would  show  itself  among  the  kindred  races  of  Croatia 
and  Hungary,  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  free  corps 
from  that  quarter.  Had  the  Turks  not  this  apprehen¬ 
sion  vividly  before  their  eyes ;  did  they  not  fear  that 
they  might  be  caught,  as  in  a  trap,  between  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  Croatia,  they  would  probably  by  this 
time  have  finished  with  the  insurrection  in  the  Herze¬ 
govina.  After  all,  that  rising,  though  continued  now 


Carpathian  range — there  should  bo  such  a  confused 
mass  of  heterogeneous  tribes,  intermixed  with  each 
other,  yet  differing  in  descent  and  speech  and  creed  as 
much  as  an  Italian  does  from  a  Russian,  a  Dane  from  a 
Spaniard,  an  Englishman  from  a  Chinese.  No  amount 
of  political  special  pleading  can  alter  this  fact.  Under 
all  circumstances  it  will  prove  a  hopeless  task  to  set  up 
clearly  defined  national  commonwealths  among  this 
chaos  of  oddly  interlaced  races,  even  as  it  would  Iw 
next  to  impossible  to  map  out  Hungary,  which  is  simi¬ 
larly  situated,  into  separate  national  states.  Instead  of 
establishing  peace  and  concord,  the  result  would  be  in 
Hungary  the  organisation  of  interminable  race  feuds,  a 
sort  of  Carlist  war  multiplied  tenfold. 

Were  Poland  restored  as  an  independent  country,  the 
experiment  on  the  Balkan  peninsula  might  at  least  be 
ra^e  without  the  fear  of  South  Slavonian  aspirations 
being  used  as  a  vehicle  of  increased  Muscovite  influence 
in  the  East.  The  Tinies^  it  is  true,  says ; — “  We 
believe  the  unity  of  the  Austrian  Empire  would  be 
less  threatened  after  the  elevation  of  Bosnia  into  a 
semi-independent  state  than  it  is  now ;  and  it  is,  of 
course,  a  question  whether  there  is  really  any  choice 
open  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.”  The  latter  part  of 
this  sentence  we  do  not  care  to  investigate  now.  As  to 
.its  first  part,  we  would  observe  that  the  constitutional 
freedom  of  Austro- Hungary  reposes,  not  on  the  “  unity  ’* 
of  the  “  Empire,”  but  on  the  existing  dualism,  and  that 
under  present  circumstances  any  new  Slavonian  state- 
formation  on  the  frontier  of  Austro-Hungary  threatens 
to  bring  about,  in  the  Habsburg  dominions,  a  “  unity  ” 
on  a  Slavonian  basis,  which  might  be  useful  to  the  cen- 
tralistic  military  and  bureaucratic  party,  but  fatal 
to  the  effectiveness  of  Parliamentary  institutions. 
This  rock  ahead  must  be  kept  in  view.  Ottoman  mis¬ 
rule  requires  a  curb  ;  but  so  does  that  aggressive  pan- 
Slavist  propaganda,  from  which  the  despotic  and 


for  nearly  two  months,  has  not  assumed  yet  very  formid-  ambitious  power  of  the  Czar  would  be  fed  afresh. 


able  proportions.  Although  the  insurgents  have  cap¬ 
tured  a  number  of  little  blockhouses,  in  each  of 
which  there  were  a  few  Turkish  soldiers,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  take  either  Nevesinje, 
or  Stolatz,  or  Mostar,  or  any  place  of  importance.  In 
neighbouring  Bosnia,  the  attempts  at  a  rising  have 
signally  failed.  Bosnia  is  divided  between  a  Mussulman 
and  a  Christian  population ;  and  the  former  has  the 
advantage  of  better  organisation  and  of  more  martial 
development.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  stated,  that  upwards 
of  20,000  persons,  carrying  with  them  their  herds  of 
cattle,  have  crossed  over,  as  refugees,  from  Bosnia  into 
Austro-Hungarian  territory,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  Christian  population — out  of  which  these 


Karl  Blind. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Session  we  sketched  briefly  the 
history  of  the  various  attempts  which  from  time  to 
time  had  been  made  to  bring  that  administrative  chaos 
known  as  the  Civil  Service  into  something  like  ordw 
and  cohesion.  Almost  simultaneously  the  Playfair 
Committee  issued  its  Report,  showing  with  great  clear¬ 
ness  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  and  with  elaborate 
vagueness  avoiding  the  real  points  at  issue.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  Session  all  efforts  to  draw  either 


from  the  Treasury  Bench  or  any  member  of  the  Corn- 
refugees  come — has  either  not  much  power,  or  not  much  I  mittee  what  was  the  real  intention  of  the  Report  proved 


desire,  to  join  in  the  armed  fray  against  the  Turk. 

It  is  mainly  the  prospective  possibility  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro  making  common  cause  with  the  badly- 
armed  and  not  very  numerous  insurgents,  as  well  as 
the  doubtful  attitude  of  Russia,  which  gives  the  Herze¬ 
govinian  affair  its  menacing  aspect.  Without  'these 
elements  of  apprehension,  slow  but  heavy-handed 
Turkey  would  probably  have  dealt  out,  ere  this,  a  most 
crushing  blow.  As  it  is,  she  hesitates  concentrating  a 
large  military  force  on  that  north-western  ground,  lest 
it  should  be  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  armies  of 
Milan  and  Nikita,  when  the  very  seat  of  the  Ottoman 


fruitless,  unless  wo  except  a  very  feeble  letter  from  the 
Chairman  to  a  contemporary,  in  which  he  argued  that 
an  important  recommendation  of  the  Committee  might 
be  adopted — the  Superannuation  Act  notwithstanding. 
Since,  however.  Parliament  has  terminated  for  the 
present  year  its  arduous  labours,  the  Committee,  or 
rather  the  Treasury  speaking  on  its  behalf,  has  suddenly 
started  into  life.  As  we  understand,  the  last,  or  rather 
the  first,  move  of  the  Government  has  been  to  stop  the 
employment  of  writers,  who  were  a  turbulent  (it  is  true) 
but  useful  and  economical  body,  and  to  endorse  the 
view  of  the  Committee  that  all  tne  mechanical  work  of 
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to  general  education  by  the  throwing  open  of  the  public 
service  more  than  counterbalances  any  individual  ex¬ 
ception  of  misplaced  intelligence.  Would  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  “  Chinese  ”  system  be  logical,  and  propose 
to  return  to  the  close  system  at  our  Universities ;  to 
revive  founders’  kin-fellowships,  and  the  special  rights 
of  certain  public  schools?  We  can  hardly  think  they 
would ;  and  yet  this  is  precisely  the  retrograde  policy 
urged  by  the  Committee.  They  seem  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  that  attainments  are  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  proof  of  practical  power,  and  that  intellectual 
attainments  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  presuppose 
industry,  perseverance,  and  self-discipline.  Now  if  it 
be  desirable  that  the  exercise  of  these  qualities  be  main¬ 
tained  throughout  a  man’s  career,  there  is  far  greater 
reason  to  hope  for  them  in  one  who  has  begun  life  by 
their  display,  than  that  they  will  be  miraculously  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  public  office.  As  regards 
the ,  proposal  that  a  certain  number  of  clerks  shall,  at 
stated  seasons,  be  subjected  to  a  certain  test  or  com¬ 
petitive  examination,  with  no  definite  hope  of  reward 
in  the  case  of  success,  it  must  be  dismissed  at 
once  as  visionary.  It  would  probably  attract  no 
single  person  worth  having  at  any  price,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  open  the  doors  to  the  most  unblushing 
jobbery  and  favouritism.  For  instance,  forty  young 
men  might  pass  the  moderate  test  required,  and  be 
termed  successful  candidates.  The  first  on  the  list  might 
be  a  youth  without  fHends,  with  nothing  to  rely  on 
but  his  energy  and  attainments,  which,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  the  Committee  have  declared  to  be  the  most 
useless  requirements  for  a  Civil  servant ;  the  fortieth  on 
the  list  might  bo  the  relative  of  the  permanent  chief  of 
some  department.  According  to  the  proposed  scheme 
the  Evangelical  maxim  would  be  more  than  literally 
carried  out — the  last  would  be  first,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  first  would  be  nowhere,  and  remain  his  allotted 
time  on  the  list  without  a  chance  of  employment.  The 
same  objection  applies  to  nearly  all  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee.  The  key-note  of  the  whole 
Report  is  patronage — irresponsible  selection — arbitrary 
promotion.  The  duty  pay,  which  is  perhaps  meant  as 
a  feeble  effort  to  do  away  with  the  difficulties  which 
promotion  by  merit,  as  distinguished  from  promotion  by 
seniority,  has  always  presented,  will  in  the  course  of  a 
very  short  time  degenerate  into  a  system  by  which  the 
grossest  jobs  can  be  unblushingly  perpetrated  ;  and  the 
worst  features  of  official  life — toadyism,  treachery,  and 
intrigue — developed  and  fostered. 

In  the  distribution  of  Staff  appointments,  that  is, 
of  all  places  with  more  than  six  hundred  per  annum, 
the  Committee  show  the  same  spirit.  All  these 
prizes  are  to  be  absolutely  severed  from  the  office 
to  which  they  are  at  present  attached  ;  the  irresponsible 
chief  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  appoint,  without  limita¬ 
tion  or  restriction,  anyone  to  whom  he  wishes  to 
do  a  kindness,  whether  in  the  Civil  Service  or  out¬ 
side  of  it.  Briefless  barristers,  the  dependents  of 
great  houses,  the  relatives  of  chiefs  of  departments, 
unable  to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  Chinese  ordeal, 
will  be  not  only  smuggled  into  the  Service  but  endowed 
with  those  of  its  prizes  for  which  the  successful  compe¬ 
titors  are  not  to  hope.  It  is  only  when  one  turns  to  the 
names  of  the  persons  signing  these  strangely  perverse 
recommendations  that  one  can  guess  the  feeling  which 
inspired  such  a  cynical  contempt  for  the  public  and 
Civil  Service  ;  and  as  some  one  is  reported  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  vein  of  grim  humour  running  through  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  so  the  same  student  of  this  Report 
may  perhaps  discover  a  similar  feature  in  this  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Paper.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lyon  Play¬ 
fair  and  Lord  Claude  Hamilton  (who  does  not  sign  the 
Report),  the  Committee  may  be  described  as  being 
composed  of  wholly  irresponsible  persons,  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  most  part  of  the  class  of  hereditary 
Civil  servants.  With  the  addition  of  one  or  two  other 
the  list  would  have  been  complete  of  those 
families  who  think  they  possess  an  inherent  right  to  the 


the  Public  Departments  should  be  performed  by  a  per¬ 
manent  class  of  clerks  whose  service-pay  should  rise  to 
a  maximum  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  As 
compared  with  the  existing  system  the  increase  of  ex¬ 
pense  thus  -entailed  is  certain,  whilst  its  compensating 
advantages  are  wholly  assumed.  But  we  will  hope  that 
the  Treasury  is  prepared  to  defend  this  step  with  better 
arguments  than  Mr.  Playfair’s  Report  has  furnished. 
Wo  now  proceed  to  examine  at  length  its  other  sugges¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  wo  do  so  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  we  are 
at  all  events  in  advance  of  the  Executive. 

The  general  features  of  the  Committee’s  Report  wo 
may  assume  as  being  already  familiar  to  the  bulk  of  our 
readers,  and  we  have  therefore  no  need  to  recapitulate 
them  on  the  present  occasion.  It  may  be  needful 
to  add  tliat  whilst  their  recommendations  have  been 
damned  with  faint  praise  by  one  portion  of  the  Press, 
they  have  been  treated  with  derision  by  another.  The 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  real  needs  of  the  public  and 
of  the  service,  combined  with  the  feeble  arguments 
based  upon  lialf-suppressed  data,  show  that  the  Report 
has  really  mot  with  the  treatment  it  deserves.  Through¬ 
out  their  labours  the  Committee  seem  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  hopelessness  of  the  task  proscribed 
to  them ;  and,  being  unequal  to  the  delicate  work  of 
unravelling  the  knot,  have  adopted  the  more  summary 
method  of  cutting  it. 

We  will  endeavour  briefly  to  glance  at  the  various 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  and  to  show  how 
far  they  are  in  consonance  with,  and  how  far  they  are 
in  opposition  to,  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  funda¬ 
mental  idea  underlying  the  whole  scheme — which  de¬ 
clares  that  in  every  office  of  the  Crown  there  is  both  in¬ 
tellectual  and  mechanical  work,  and  that  each  should 
bo  rewarded  upon  precisely  the  same  terms,  whether 
it  be  performed  in  Thames  Street  or  at  Whitehall — is 
the  first  public  recognition  of  a  principle  of  justice 
hitherto  ignored.  The  public  have  a  right  to  see  that 
this  theory  is  carried  into  practice,  even  if  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are 
consigned  to  the  limbo  of  obscurity.  And  this  is,  wo 
trust,  to  result  from  the  action  taken  by  the  Treasury 
since  the  Recess.  But  having  said  thus  much  in  favour 
of  the  Committee’s  report,  we  are  forced  to  dissent  from 
nearly  all  their  other  recommendations.  The  system  of 
open  competition  has,  it  would  appear,  aroused  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  feelings  of 
animosity  which  the  short  period  of  its  experience  cannot 
bo  reasonably  supposed  to  justify.  According  to  their  own 
admission  only  twenty  clerks  have  been  appointed,  up  to 
Juno  30,  1874,  in  the  superior  class  ;  and  if  the  standard 
of  examination  was  too  high  for  the  offices  for  which 
they  were  intended,  the  fault  surely  can  neither  bo 
attributed  to  the  system  of  open  competition  nor  to  the 
men  who  were  successful  in  it,  but  rather  to 
the  heads  of  departments  and  to  the  Treasury 
for  calling  to  second-rate  offices  men  with  first-rate 
qualifications.  Moreover,  the  Report  insinuates  that  the 
oflice  which  has  had  the  greatest  experience  of  open 
competition  most  loudly  disapproves  of  it.  If  by  this  is 
meant  the  Treasury,  as  there  seems  but  little  reason  to 
doubt,  wo  can  only  say  that  the  remark  contains — if 
our  information  bo  correct — at  once  o,  suppresaio  vert  and 
a  s^iggeatio  falsi.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  successful 
competitors  who  forced  their  way  by  hard  work  through 
the  jealous  portals  of  Downing  Sti*eet  have  failed  in  the 
work  allotted  to  them  ;  the  suppression  is  that  the  two 
last  appointments  to  that  much-coveted  department 
have  been  filled  by  transfers  from  other  offices  under 
the  very  strongest  pressure  — iu  one  instance  of  the 
highest  personage  in  the  land,  in  the  other  of  an  influen¬ 
tial  politician.  To  satisfy  these  two  demands  the  Order 
in  Council  has  been  evacled,  and  a  plea  is  now  set  up 
for  rendering  future  evasions  not  only  legal  but  easy. 
It  is  nowadays  the  fashion  among  a  certain  class  of 
critics  to  cry  down  the  so-called  Chinese  ”  test  of 
examination  ;  but  even  admitting  that  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  wrong  men  had  by 
the  mere  literary  test  been  appointed,  the  gain 
to  the  nation  at  large  from  the  enormous  impetus  given 
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and  connections,  on  the  good  things  of  the  Civil  Service. 
These  gentlemen  believe,  no  doubt  quite  honestly,  that 
but  fcr  them  and  the  other  members  of  the  Tite 
Barnacle  tribe  which  they  represent  the  administration 
of  the  country  could  not  be  carried  on.  They  perceive 
with  dismay  that  the  system  of  open  competition  has 
rudely  slammed  the  door  of  entry  to  the  Civil  Service 
in  the  face  of  most  of  their  rising  young  friends  and 
relatives,  and  that  unless  this  is  speedily  remedied  the 
oountry  will  be  in  danger.  Their  half-concealed  dismay 
at  such  prospects  finds  an  outlet  in  the  Report  now 
before  ns,  and  therefore  rather  than  expose  the  State 
to  the  dangers  they  apprehend,  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  suggest  with  a  flourish  of  the  pen  that  the  whole 
of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown  shall  be  deprived  of 
all  the  prospects  of  advancement  which,  throughout 
their  career,  they  have  had  steadily  kept  before  their 
eyes,  and  in  the  hope  of  attaining  which  they  have  gone 
through  the  drudgery  and  monotonous  work  of  the 
lower  stages  of  each  department.  What  practical  good 
is  to  be  expected  from  thus  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
men’s  hopes,  from  the  wanton  confiscation  of  their 
fairly-earned  rights,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  the 
only  incentive  to  such  a  childish  and  dangerous  amuse¬ 
ment  is  that  to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  or 
else  the  singular  pleasure  which  men  of  small  minds  and 
narrower  sympathies  seem  to  take  in  kicking  down  the 
ladder  by  which  they  have  themselves  risen. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  discuss  the  finan- 
oial  side  of  the  proposals  of  the  Committee,  which  seems 
to  us  as  unjust  to  the  Civil  servants  as  the  candidates 
whom  the  pay  will  attract  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  the  public.  Nor  have  we  opportunity  to 
more  than  allude  to  the  proposal  to  introduce  female 
clerks  into  the  service  on  the  ground  of  economy,  as  if 
men  and  women,  when  doing  the  same  work,  were  not 
entitled  to  equal  remuneration.  In  conclusion,  we  may 
remark  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  clue  of  how  the 
proposed  scheme  is  to  be  applied  to  the  existing  Civil 
Service,  unless  it  be  the  thoroughly  dishonest  hint 
which  is  thrown  out  that  every  man’s  promotion  shall 
be  forthwith  stopped  throughout  the  service,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  system, 
and  the  recommendation  that  the  Treasury — the  much¬ 
loved  Paradise  of  the  Tite  Barnacles — should  summon 
to  its  aid  a  small  committee  or  council  composed  of 
heads  of  departments,  chiefly  Tite  Barnacles  who  have 
been  detached  from  the  Treasury  ship,  and  that  they 
should  compare  notes  and  assist  in  introducing  to  one 
another’s  notice  the  various  parasitic  growths  of  their 
several  families  or  departments  in  whose  behalf  they 
wish  to  perpetrate  fresh  jobs.  Such  is  the  scheme  of 
reform,  shorn  of  its  fine  phrases,  to  which  Mr.  Lyon 
Playfair  has  affixed  his  name,  and  to  which  he  is  appa¬ 
rently  ready  to  add  the  weight  of  his  advocacy. 

_  L.  G.  R. 

DR.  KENEALY  AND  MAGNA  CHARTA. 

According  to  the  undoubted  authority  of  the  last  two 
numbers  of  the  Englishman^  the  Magna  Cliarta  Association,  of 
which  we  have  so  long  heard  so  much,  is  at  lust  completely 
■organised  and  in  full  work.  An  enthusiastic  article,  entitled 
Magna  Charta  Congress,”  and  which  gives  strong  internal 
evidence  of  its  authorship,  compares  the  Association  to  “  a 
magnificent  ship  of  war.”  It  has  been  launched  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace  and  the  Constitution,”  and  “  designing 
eliques  of  Whig  and  Tory  Ministers,  with  the  aid  of  a  sub¬ 
servient  Parliament,”  have  “  wished  to  subvert  it.”  It  is, 
however,  now  fairly  oft’  the  stocks,  and  floats  splendidly  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters  of  Public  Opinion.”  More 
than  this,  it  is  “  typical  in  the  hearts  of  the  British 
people  of  the  tim§  when  Nelson  carried  our  flag 
high  aloft  in  the  blue  heavens,  and  swept  from 
the  oceans  of  the  world  the  very  semblance  of 
a  foe.”  Nor  is  this  all.  No  one  knows  better  than  Dr. 
Kenealy  that,  even  for  the  purposes  of  the  Magna  .Charta 
Association,  something  more  is  needed  than  mere  words. 
Accordingly,  we  learn  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  “  the  audience,  which 
consisted  of  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was 
zealous  in  the  extreme.”  A  certain  Mr.  Reed,  it  seems,  sub¬ 
scribed  21,  to  the  Magna  Charta  funds,  and  a  Mr.  Eadon 


**  handed  in  26f.  10«.  6</.,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Holloway 
II^l  meetings.”  Great  cheering,”  we  are  assured,  **  greeted 
this  handsome  donation  from  the  noble  men  and  women  of 
Holloway,”  and  Dr.  Kenealy  made  a  few  touching  and  impro¬ 
priate  remarks.  Now  that  the  Association  has  got  28/.  10«.  (W. 
m  hand,  we  must  begin  to  look  out  for  troublous  times. 
Another  great  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Doughty  Hall,  Bedford 
Row,  on  Monday  evening,  and  as  the  Association  has  at  last 
agreed  upon  its  programme,  terrible  things  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  expected.  ‘‘  Dr.  Kenealy,”  it  appears,  “  stands  calmly 
on  a  rock,  and  that  rock  is  truth  and  inteoritt.  A  fortress 
is  now  erected  round  him,  and  that  fortress  is  Maona. 
Charta.  It  is  defended  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Peopli, 
and  thejr  will  no  longer  allow  their  President  to  be  assiuled, 
and  their  pure  and  holy  cause  calumniated  and  vilified.” 
This  magnificent  result  has  nut,  however,  been  attained  with¬ 
out  considerable  exertion.  The  Magna  Charts  Association 
has  had  its  troubles.  It  commenced  its  existence,  unless  we 
are  much  mistaken,  shortly  after  Dr.  Kenealy’s  return  for 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  with  Dr.  Kenealy  for  its  President,  Dr. 
Kenealy  for  its  Secretary,  Dr.  Kenealy  for  its  Treasurer,  and 
Dr.  Kenealy  for  its  Executive  Council.  A  programme  of  its 
political  principles  was  published  in  the Enylishnum^  and  weekly 
subscriptions  of  not  less  than  a  penny  were  earnestly  invited, 
while  tliose  whose  means  were  more  ample  were  exhorted  to  in¬ 
vest  a  guinea  in  the  purchase  of  a  red  caid  of  membership  signed 
by  Dr.  Kenealy  himself.  This  kind  of  thing  went  on  for  some 
time,  until  at  last,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Englishman  i^lf, 
the  perverse  falsehood  and  acrimony  of  our  enemies  described 
the  Magna  Charta  as  a  swindle  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the 
President.”  Something  of  the  kind  was  certainly  said,  and 
chiefly,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  There  was  going  to 
t  be  a  meeting  somewhere  up  in  the  North  to  denounce  some¬ 
body  or  to  protest  against  something,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had 
promised  to  attend.  Unfortunately  it  occurred  to  the 
organisers  of  the  meeting  to  invite  Dr.  Kenealy  as  well,  and 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  hearing  this,  withdrew  his  promise,  on  the 
somewhat  uncourteous  ground  that  he  declined  to  compromise 
himself  by  being  in  any  way  publicly  associated  witk 
the  member  for  Stoke.  To  this  Dr.  Kenealy  retorted 
by  declaring  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  look 
in  Mr.  Bradlaugh ’s  face  without  seeing  villain  ”  written  in 
it  in  big  letters.  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  reply  to  this  was  a  letter  in 
which  he  directly  accused  Dr.  Kenealv  of  embezzling  the  fund 
of  the  Magua  Charta  Association.  Nor  was  Mr.  Bradlau^ 
the  only  malcontent.  A  penny  pamphlet  appeared  about  the 
same  time,  entitled  “A  Thunderbolt  for  Kenealy.”  It  was 
sold  largely  in  the  streets,  and  it  purported,  as  far  ^  could  be 
judged  From  its  title-page,  to  give  some  peculiarly  intei^ting 
information  as  to  Dr.  Kenealy’s  antecedents.  In  addition  to 
this,  Mr.  Evans,  of  Leicester,  made  a  public  announcement  to 
all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  Dr. 
Kenealy’sconduct,and  declined  to  have  any  moretodo  with  him. 
Mr.  Evansis  a  magistrate,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  agentlemu 
of  considerable  local  note.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in 
**  the  unhappy  nobleman  at  present  languishing  in  Dartmoor,” 
and  under  his  auspices  Leicester  had  become  a  sort  of  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Magna  Charta  Association.  The  defection  of 
Mr.  Evans  must  consequently  have  been  a  sorer  blow  to  Dr. 
Kenealy  than  either  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  letter  or  even  the 
“  Thunderbolt  ”  itself,  and  its  effects  were  peculiarly  disastrous, 
for  the  Leicester  branch  of  the  Magna  Charta  Association 
appears  to  have  met  and  to  have  passed  a  resolution  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  repudiated  Dr.  Kenealy  as  its  president,  and  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  accounts  of  the  Association  would  bo  none 
the  worse  for  being  audited.  It  was  amidst  troubles  of 
this  kind  that  the  Association  held  its  first  meeting,  and  wo 
gather  from  the  Englishman  that  the  proceedings  were  of  a 
somewhat  stormy  character.  Mr.  Evans,  it  would  swm,  is 
bringing  out  a  paper  called  the  Flag  of  Justice  ^  in 
opposition  to  the  Englishtnan,  and  with  the  twofold  object 
of  unmasking  Dr.  Kenealy  and  procuring  the  releaw 
of  the  convict  Orton,  and  his  installation,  as  the  rightful  heir, 
in  the  Tichborne  estates.  As  the  hour  for  the  meeting  ap¬ 
proached  it  was  observed  that  the  avenues  to  Doughty 
were  beset  by  men  who  distributed  gratis  to  all  comers  copies 
of  the  Flog,  of  the  “Thunderbolt,”  and  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  letter. 
Nor  did  the  trouble  end  here.  It  seems  that  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Bull  had,  with  sinister  purposes,  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  a  Magna  Charta  ticket  and  card  of  membership,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  opened  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  himself  excessively  disagreeable.  According 
to  the  Englishman,  he  “  made  several  inflammatory  speeche^ 
and  acted  in  every  way  as  if  he  had  been  a  rightly  consti¬ 
tuted  member  of  the  Congress.”  A  speech  which  the  English¬ 
man  itself  considers  “  inflammatory  ^  must  no  doubt  ^  of  a 
somewhat  remarkable  character,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that,  in  spite  of  **  the  firmness  of  the  President  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  the  members,”  the  meeting  was 
obliged  to  adjourn,  or  that,  in  other  words,  Mr.  Bull  had  a 
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regretted  that  reproductions  of  these  drawings  could  not  have 
l)een  embodied  in  the  text.  The  difficulty  of  following  an 
argument  based  upon  a  diagram  not  before  the  readers  is  very 
great,  and  for  the  large  number  of  persons  unfamiliar  with 
the  original  the  argument  must  necessarily  lose  much  of  its 
force  from  lack  of  illustration.  But  accepting  the  writer’s 
interpretation  of  his  discoveries  as  correct,  we  have  to  admit 
that  much  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  methods  of 
Saxon  architecture,  and  that  the  conditions  of  Art  culture 
previous  to  the  Conquest  were  very  much  more  advanced  than 
previous  inquirers  would  have  had  us  believe.  The  first  witness 
examined  is  an  MS.  belonging  to  the  eighth  century,  in  which 
the  drawings  form  an  ornamental  framework  to  the  calendar. 
This  ornamental  framework  exhibits  five  difierent  styles  of 
arcading,  and  amongst  them  are  to  be  found  examples  of 
architectural  treatment  commonly  given  as  the  invention  of 
the  Norman  architects.  Interlacing  or  intersecting  arcades  and 
trefoiled  bended  openings,  are,  as  Mr.  Godwin  observes,  “  very 
remarkable  pieces  of  evidence  when  found  in  English  drawings 
of  the  eightn  century.”  We  cannot  follow  the  writer  through 
the  whole  series  of  MSS.  which  he  submits  to  examination, 
nor  will  we  venture  to  anticipate  the  conclusions  that  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  inquiry.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  MS. 
known  by  the  title  of  Claud.  B.  4,  and  in  the  still  more  im¬ 
portant  witness  known  as  Caedmon’s  Paraphrase,  both  of  which 
are  assigned  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  we 
have  the  record  of  a  highly  elaborated  system  of  architecture. 
In  a  note  to  the  sixth  edition  of  Hickman,  where  illustrations 
from  the  first  of  these  authorities  are  reproduced,  the  editor, 
Mr.  Parker,  remarks  that  **  there  is  considerable  doubt  whether 
the  representations  of  buildings  in  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  can  be 
relied  on ;  also  whether  they  are  intended  to  represent  stone 
buildings  or  wooden  structures  with  metal  ornaments.”  Mr. 
Godwin’s  researches  will  be  very  serviceable  if  they  do  no 
more  than  call  forth  a  full  statement  of  the  grounds  of  this 
kind  of  criticism.  If  the  evidence  of  the  MSS.  is  untrust¬ 
worthy  for  the  purposes  of  architectural  inquiry  it  would  be 
well  to  know  what  are  the  special  causes  that  render  them 
treacherous  witnesses  in  this  particular,  and  valuable  in  so 
much  else.  That  Mr.  Godwin  will  be  able  to  establish  all  his 
conclusions  we  do  not  venture  to  affirm,  but  he  has  certainly 
done  well  in  drawing  attention  to  a  period  of  architectural 
history  that  affords  much  material  for  inquiry.  We  will 
merely  suggest  that  those  who  are  inclined  to  deny  what  is 
claimed  for  Saxon  architecture  may  possibly  be  misled  by  the 
theory  of  steady  progression.  Because  certain  rude  elements 
Are  to  be  found  in  early  Norman  architecture,  therefore  the 
work  of  the  builders  before  the  Conquest  must  be  still  more 
rude.  But  this  theory  is  never  quite  secure  in  matters  of  Art. 
The  Norman  architects  may  have  given  an  important  impulse 
to  English  Art  and  have  introduced  new’  elements  into  it  wdth- 
«ut  being  able  at  once  to  surpass,  or  even  to  equal,  all  the 
qualities  of  an  earlier  achievement. 


VACATION  GOSSIP. 

The  holidays  suggest  sundry  sobering  reflections,  prominent 
among  which  is  the  thought  that  the  delights  of  this  nomi¬ 
nally  cheerful  season  only  aflect  a  modest  percentage  of  hard- 
workers.  It  needs  an  exceptionally  philosophic  mind  for  one 
who  has  to  toil  on  without  any  interruption  of  the  dreary  routine 
of  labour  to  feel  soothed  and  invigorated  by  the  contemplation 
of  his  neighbour’s  freedom  to  roam  in  pursuit  of  health  and 
amusement.  He  is  under  strong  temptation  to  feel  discon¬ 
tented  whenever  he  is  reminded  of  the  happier  fate  of  his 
fellows,  and  is  little  disposed  to  bear  with  patience  any  extra 
boredom  occasioned  by  the  discussion  of  tours  or  visits. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  tra¬ 
vellers  who  not  only  bore  their  associates  by  their  incessant 
harping  upon  holiday  “  shop,”  but  who,  w’hile  the  fit  is  on 
them,  give  themselves  quite  ofiensivo  airs.  These  are  they 
who,  lor  some  time  beiore  and  after  their  annual  exodus, 
replace  all  ordinary  topics  of  conversation  by  anticipations  or 
reminiscences  of  their  foreign  experiences,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibit  no  inconsiderable  access  of  self-importance.  Their 
volubility  increases.  The  good  listener  becomes  an  assiduous 
talker.  The  moderate  talker  is  for  monopolising  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  They  become  opinionated,  and  sometimes  even  dicta¬ 
torial.  The  consciousness  of  moral  superiority  makes  them 
regard  the  stay-at-home  with  ill-disguised  contempt.  The 
evil  is  never  so  pronounced  as  in  your  mountaineer,  who  may 
be  taken  as  a  well-developed  type  of  the  class  in  question.  He 
looks  down  from  a  lotty  peak  of  moral  dignity  alike  upon  the 
stay-At-home  and  the  tourist  who  does  not  climb. 

The  tendency  to  mutual  admiration  is  very  strong  amongst 
wielders  of  the  ice-axe,  and  this  habit  is  useful  in  suppressing 
the  ordinary  mortal,  who  is  made  to  feel  the  implication  that 
he  lacks  the  virtues  and  graces  which  distinguish  the  heroes 
of  the  Alps.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  prospect  or 


enjoyment  of  a  thorough  change  and  healthful  exercise 
should  produce,  as  the  accompaniment  of  an  increased 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  a  feeling  of  moral  elevation. 
Was^  not  little  Jack  Homer,  led  by  the  assimilation  of 
a  dainty  and  nutritious  cake  to  ejaculate,  What  a 
good  boy^  am  IP”  How  much  more  shall  not  the  tourist 
advance  in  self-esteem  1  A  small  amount  of  extra  conceit 
might  be  put  up  with  if  only  the  substance  of  the  talk  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  modem  travellers  were  possibW  interesting.  It  is, 
however,  almost  always  ineffably  duU.  Wnen  travellers  were 
few  their  experiences  formed  the  subject  for  a  lecture  or  cate¬ 
chism  rather  than  for  conversation.  Matters  are  changed  now. 
Travelling  forms  the  staple — not,  it  is  true,  of  conversation 
proper — but  of  much  small-talk.  The  few  who  have  the  art 
to  give  utterance  to  the  impressions  mode  upon  them  by  new 
scenes,  or  to  give  short  vivid  descriptions,  are  deterred  from 
exercising  it  by  the  feeling  that  nobody  would  care  to  listen  to 
them.  Such  an  apprehension  is  in  the  main  well  founded. 
The  appreciation  of  actual  beauty  is  likely  to  be  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms  by  the  comparative  method  pursued  by  rival 
travellers.  For  now  the  spirit  of  competition  guides  the 
tourist’s  step  and  warps  his  judgment.  Everybody  is  eager 
to  go  further  or  faster  or  higher  than  any  of  his  countrymen. 
To  reach  the  inaccessible  is  the  rage,  so  that  neither  time  nor 
energy  is  left  for  genuine  admiration  of  the  picturesque  or 
sublime.  Moreover,  interviews  with  nature  or  art  prescribed 
by  fashion  and  sought  under  the  instructions  of  a  waiter  or  a 
professional  guide  are  not  very  likely  to  inspire  much  natural 
emotion. 

A  sunset  or  sunrise  seen  under  such  matter-of-fact  conditions 
scai'cely  stirs  more  sentiment  than  a  display  of  fireworks.  A 
classic^  statue  is  criticised  in  much  the  same  temper  as  a 
ortrait  at  Mdme.  Tussaud’s.  However  it  be,  so  it  is  that 
oliday  “  shop  ”  has  very  little  to  do  with  exchange  of  »s- 
thetic  ideas.  As  for  the  manners,  customs,  and  characteristics 
of  the  natives  of  countries  visited,  the  tourist’s  observation  is 
confined  to  such  cosmopolitan  specimens  as  hotel  servants, 
guides,  and  drivers.  After  this  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
omission  of  all  subjects  that  might  make  intelligent  conversa¬ 
tion,  there  remains  to  specify  the  sort  of  twaddle  that  the 
tourist  inflicts  upon  his  victims.  We  have  dreary  enumeration 
of  localities  with  unpronounceable  names,  minute  discussions 
auent  the  comparative  merits  of  countless  hotels  and  ca/Ss, 
records  of  the  charges  and  capabilities  of  couriers  and  guides, 
laments  over  the  variety  and  intricacies  of  coinage,  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  exchange,  the  discomforts  of  the  douanCf  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  extortion,  and  anything  else  that  is  petty  and  tedious. 
The  anecdotes  of  mistakes  and  accidents,  which  may  perhaps 
provoke  a  feeble  laugh  at  the  moment,  are  very  apt  to  leave 
behind  them  a  feeling  of  nausea  if  not  sparingly  administered. 
The  fact  of  having  seen  or  not  seen  this  or  that  celebrated 
sight  is  chronicled  in  the  dryest  fashion,  any  expressions  of 
admiration  being  couched  in  terms  too  general  and  vague  to 
be  significant.  The  mountaineer  would  be  more  communica¬ 
tive  as  to  his  sentiments  if  they  were  not  too  sublime  for 
utterance  in  human  language.  Moreover,  his  constantly  re¬ 
peated  “  You  can  have  no  idea,”  shows  his  low  estimate  of 
your  receptivity. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  worse  to  have  such  stuff 
discharged  at  you  point-blank,  or  to  sit  by  in  silence  while 
two  or  more  fairly  matched  tourists  compare  notes.  Neglect 
is  preferable  to  positive  humiliation  and  enforced  attention, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  very  difficult  to  weigh  irritation 
against  depression.  The  latter  alternative  best  exhibits  the 
spirit  of  emulation  which  pervades  the  mass  of  tourists.  All 
the  scenes  in  v^bich  they  might  be  supposed  to  take  a 
common  interest  are  dismissed  ns  soon  as  common  acquaint¬ 
ance  is  ascertained,  since  each  is  disposed  to  dwell  only  on 
those  which  he,  alone  of  the  company,  has  visited.  I’laces  of 
popular  resort  are  generally  mentioned  in  an  apologetic  tone, 
but  ignored  altogether  by  mountaineers.  An  aspirant  to  the 
dignity  of  membership  of  the  Alpine  Club  would  not  sully 
his  lips  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  **  Mont  BIauc  ”  or 
“  Kighi.”  Of  course,  if  the  fact  of  a  particular  spot  having 
been  unvisited  by  other  people  is  uppermost  in  the  mind,  the 
memory  of  its  intrinsic  features  is  dull  in  proportion,  and  the 
remarks  made  upon  it  are  tolerably  sure  to  be  less  interesting 
than  an  extract  from  Bmdeker.  The  popular  notion  that 
this  sort  of  jargon  is  **  conversation,”  induces  many  travelled 
dullards  to  break  their  habitual  silence.  Their  ‘^shop”ia 
naturally  the  most  intolerable  of  all.  Nobody  would  wish  to 
taboo  the  subject  of  travelling.  As  a  seasoning  to  other  in¬ 
gredients  of  talk  it  is  all  very  well,  but  many  suUerers  from 
violent  overdoses  will  be  glad  of  the  sympathy  evinced  by  these 
animadversions,  which  many  men  of  culture,  capable  of  making 
themselves  very  entertaining  if  they  choose  to  be  considerate, 
would  do  well  to  talie  to  heart. 
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PROFESSOR  CORSSEN  ON  THE  ETRUSCAN 
LANGUAGE. 

Ueher  die  Sprache  der  Etrusker,  Von  W.  Corssen.  Erster  Band. 

Leipzig,  1874. 

A  partial  answer  to  the  question  why  English  scholar¬ 
ship  lags  so  far  behind  German  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
Prof.  Corssen’s  researches  into  the  Etruscan  language 
liave  been  almost  ignored  by  English  scholars,  even 
after  the  publication  of  his  first  volume,  in  which  he 
has  triumphantly  proved  the  Italian  affinities  of  the 
mysterious  inscriptions  which  unfortunately  constitute 
the  sum  of  extant  Etruscan  literature.  One  of  Mr. 
Sayce’s  reviewers,  writing  February  13,  1875,  commits 
himself  to  the  statement  that  wo  should  not  expect  that 
a  language  (such  as  Etruscan)  which  difiers  widely 
from  its  neighbours  really  belongs  to  the  same  group. 
The  notices  that  have  appeared  of  Prof.  Corssen’s 
treatise  have  been  of  a  most  meagre  kind,  conveying  no 
hint  of  the  wide  contrast  between  it  and  other  works 
on  the  same  subject. 

The  main  purport  of  Prof.  Corssen’s  views  has  been 
known  long  enough  to  prevent  the  issue  of  two  dilettanti 
English  works — one  by  Lord  Lindsay,  connecting  Etrus¬ 
can  closely  with  the  Teutonic  division ;  another  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor,  who  attacked  the  problem  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  Etruscan  forms  with  those  of  various  Altaic 
dialects  belonging  to  the  so-called  Turanian  family,  and 
therefore  of  the  agglutinative  type.  The  latter  volume, 
though  in  the  main  farther  from  the  truth  than  its  rival, 
is  the  most  scholarly.  Both  possess  this  feature  in 
common — that  the  subject  is  treated  as  a  puzzle,  the 
deciphering  whereof  does  not  demand  rigid  inductive 
procedure.  Professor  Corssen’s  treatment  of  the  same 
materials  is,  on  the  other  hand,  eminently  scientific. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  thousand  pages,  to  which 
the  work  extends,  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  declen¬ 
sional  and  conjugations!  forms  (there  being  very  little 
variety  of  the  latter),  and  of  suffixes  generally.  The 
investigation  opens  with  a  modesty  and  patience  which 
argue  well  for  success.  By  a  careful  comparison  of 
memorial  inscriptions  with  each  other,  and  the  Latin 
equivalents  given  in  bilingual  inscriptions,  the  Etruscan 
system  of  nomenclature  is  fully  exhibited ;  the  various 
terminations  of  the  nominative  and  genitive  of  both  the 
singular  and  plural  number,  and  of  the  ablative  singular, 
and  also  the  phonetic  changes  to  which  they  were 
subject,  are  determined  with  the  result  of  proving  the 
original  identity  of  the  Etniscan  and  Latin  morphology 
and  inllexional  methods. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  Etruscan  memorial 
nomenclature  is  the  careful  record  of  the  mother  and 
even  the  grandmother  or  more  remote  steps  in  the 
female  line  of  ancestry.  This  fact  has  been  held  to  in¬ 
dicate  non- Ary  an  affinities  ;  but  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  bo  considered  as  the  extreme  expression  of  the 
regard  for  the  female  sex  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
points  of  contrast  between  the  Italian,  as  represented 
by  the  Roman,  and  the  Greek.  Even  considered  as  a 
relic  of  prematrimonial  society,  the  use  of  matronymic 
adjectives,  or  the  mention  of  the  mother’s  name,  only 
implies  that  polyandry  once  obtained  amongst  Aryans, 
not  that  the  Etruscans  were  non-Aryan.  Another  pecu¬ 
liarity,  more  particularly  belonging  to  northern  Etruria,  is 
the  formation  of  names  of  wives  by  adding  the  suffix  -sa — 
sometimes  written  -sso — to  the  stem  of  the  husband’s 
name,  or  matro,  or  patronymic.  To  exhibit  both  these 
features  by  one  example,  we  may  take  the  inscription 
Fabr.  2060  :  Arnth  Alethnas  Larthialisil.  The  last  word 
is  in  the  ablative  case,  and  expresses  concisely  the  in¬ 
formation  that  Aruns  Alethnas  was  “by  the  wife  of 
Larthial  ”  (i.c.  the  son  of  (Dame)  Larthia).  The  origin 
of  this  suffix  ~8a  is  discussed  very  closely  and  carefully, 
the  conclusion  being  that  it  comes  by  assibilation  from 
"tia.  I,  however,  am  not  convinced  that  -cia  is  not  the 
parent  form,  as  i  seems  to  have  been  more  stable  after 
t  than  after  c,  when  it  exercised  its  softening  influence 


on  tho  preceding  consonant.  Again,  though  -tia  often 
becomes  -«a,  it  is  a  mistake  to  trace  all  the  instances  of 
•sia  back  to  tho  form  -tia,  as  the  8  may  often  be  original. 
Tho  patronymic  suflBx  -at,  -ah’,  is  the  same  as  the  Latin 
adjectival  suflBx  -aZ,  as  has  long  been  noticed. 

Professor  Aufrecht  and  Dr.  Lorenz,  though  re¬ 
cognising  grammatical  affinities  between  Etruscan  and 
Latin,  led  scholars  to  think  Etruscan  was  a  mixed 
language  of  the  Aryan  family.  They  and  Professor 
Max  Muller  will  have  found  that  it  would  have 
been  safer  to  hold  to  the  opinion  of  Passeri, 
who,  more  than  a  century  ago,  “  discovered  the  key 
of  Etruscan  declension,”  and  announced  the  near 
affinity  of  Etruscan  and  Latin.  In  his  steps  followed 
Luigi  Lanzi,  O.  Muller,  Conestabile,  and  Fabretti,  whose 
labours,  especially  the  magnificent  ‘  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Italicarum  et  Glossarium  Italicum,’  paved  the 
way  for  the  triumph  of  Professor  Corssen.  In  his  pre¬ 
face  he  briefly  reviews  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  same  field,  and  amply  acknowledges  the  extent  of 
his  obligations  to  Fabretti.  I  must  turn  aside  to  say 
that  no  classical  library  should  be  without  Fabretti’s 
noble  volumes,  the  excellent  illustrations  of  which  make 
them  as  valuable  to  the  lovers  of  art  and  of  antiquities 
as  to  the  students  of  philology.  Lanzi  had  already 
recognised  the  method  by  which  tho  theory  of  Passeri 
might  be  proved,  but  it  was  reserved  for  German 
industry  and  acumen  to  realise  the  ideas  of  these  Italian 
archaeologists,  and  to  make  their  w’ell- grounded  con¬ 
victions  capable  of  demonstration.  As  Professor  Corssen 
has  studied  the  inscriptions  as  far  as  possible  for  him¬ 
self,  he  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  encountered  all  the 
difficulties  offered  by  the  Etruscan  remains. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Etruscan  writing  is  abominably 
ungainly  and  rude,  and  tho  words  are  often  not  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other.  Secondly,  the  change  of  h 
and  d  into  c,  p,  Z,  or  ch,  yh,  th  respectively  (the  aspirated 
varieties  being  apparently  used  without  discrimination, 
particularly  in  late  inscriptions),  the  omission  of 
vowels  in  w'riting,  especially  with  liquids,  and  the  assibi¬ 
lation  of  t  and  c,  constitute  a  concatenation  of  phonetic 
or  graphic  changes  which  must  frequently  destroy  all 
resemblance  between  an  Etruscan  word  and  its  lesa 
roughly  handled  kindred.  Thirdly,  the  inscriptions 
hitherto  discovered  are  for  the  most  part  sepulchral  and 
by  no  means  diflfuse.  The  record  of  the  names  of  tho 
dead,  of  the  sepulchral  paraphernalia,  of  tho  names  of 
the  donors  and  sometimes  of  the  sculptor  employed,  is 
the  utmost  extent  of  these  memorials.  The  only  trace 
of  sentiment  is  the  occasional  endearment  of  a  diminu¬ 
tive  suflfix.  The  words  denoting  the  place  of  sepulture, 
its  parts  and  contents,  furnish  abundant  examples  of 
the  accusative  case  and  a  few  dative  forms.  Their 
etymological  identification  is  facilitated  and  substantiated 
by  the  comparison  of  corresponding  Greek  and  Roman 
inscriptions,  and,  again,  by  the  comparison  of  words 
which  are  not  proper  names,  especially  those  of  which 
the  terminations  are  the  same  as  those  of  Latin  accusa¬ 
tive  forms,  with  the  actual  or  probable  contents,  and  the 
materials  and  arrangements  of  the  tombs.  Still  more 
direct  guidance  is  furnished  by  the  comparatively  small 
class  of  remains,  comprising  explanatory  and  dedicatory 
incriptions  on  sculptures  and  other  works  of  art.  These 
give  us  sundry  useful  transliterations  of  Greek  names 
and  the  titles  of  several  personages  of  Etruscan  mytho¬ 
logy,  which  has,  at  least  as  to  nomenclature,  pursued  a 
path  of  development  diverging  more  widely  from  the  old 
Aryan  myths  than  either  the  Latin  or  Greek  varieties. 
A  figure  which  is  obviously  a  goddess  of  the  lower 
world  is  labelled  “  Leinth,”  which  Professor  Corssen 
connects  with  the  Latin  letum  death,  delete  to  destroy. 
This  name  throws  a  light  on  the  verb-form  “leine,’^ 
rendered  “  rests  in  the  grave.”  A  swan  is  designated  as 
“  tusna,”  which  is  connected  with  a  root  tua  to  sound, 
just  as  swan  is  with  the  root  svan  to  sound.  This  root 
tu8  appears  in  the  old  high  German  “  dos-on  ”  to  sound, 
and  perhaps  tho  Latin  “  tussis  ”  a  cough.  The  word 
“  huius  ”  affixed  to  a  horse  suggests  the  Latin  hinnus, 
the  likeness  to  Dean  Swift’s  Houyhnhnms  being  acci¬ 
dental.  These  random  instances  give  a  very  feeble  idea 
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of  the  treatment  of  this  branch  of  the  evidence,  but  may¬ 
be  found  interesting.  In  the  narrow  space  of  a  review 
it  is  impossible  to  illustrate  satisfactorily  cases  in  which 
discussion  and  comparison  have  been  called  into  requi¬ 
sition,  and  still  more  impracticable  to  convey  a  due  im¬ 
pression  of  the  force  of  arguments  for  the  main  thesis, 
they  being  essentially  cumulative  and  independent. 

As  a  specimen  of  ingenious  elucidation  the  following 
is  worthy  of  the  wonder  of  the  uninitiated  : — The  letters 
eurasvclesvas  .  festhichva  are  divided  and  restored  thus : 
eu  R.  Asv.  C.  Lesvas  festh  ichvacAa,  and  rendered  in 
Latin  as  follows: — eo  loco  Ramtus  Assius  Gaii  filius 
Lesuae  natus  fecit  imaginem.  For  the  thoroughly 
satisfactory  justification  of  this  version  see  §  197,  p. 
533  sqq. 

It  must  convey  a  favourable  impression  of  the  super¬ 
fluity  of  proof,  not  to  mention  the  modest  caution  of 
Professor  Corssen,  to  find  that  he  often  resists  the 
temptation  to  propose  plausible  derivations  without 
some  definite  analogy  to  support  them.  For  example,  he 
suspends  judgment  as  to  “  clan,”  which  undoubtedly 
means  first-born  or  older,  though  he  might  have  referred 
it  to  the  root  Zrar,  which  appears  in  Latin  'proceres. 
Again  semphalchls  is  rendered  “ — culos,”  though  a  rash 
etymologist  would  perhaps  fly  at  once  to  the  Latin 
sepelio,  to  which  connection  there  is  no  special  ob¬ 
jection. 

In  matters  of  detail  one  cannot  always  agree  with 
Professor  Corssen.  For  instance,  he  connects  the  name 
“  Culsu,”  appended  to  a  female  figure  represented  (in 
relief  on  the  colossal  marble  sarcophagus  found  at 
Chiusi,  now  at  Palermo)  as  issuing  from  a  door,  evidently 
that  of  the  under  world,  with  a  torch  in  her  right  hand 
and  a  pair  of  shears  in  the  left,  with  the  Latin  occulercy 
to  hide,  and  cognate  forms.  There  stands  next  to  her, 
however,  a  female  figure  “  Vanth,”  who  bears  a  huge 
key,  so  that  the  idea  of  shutting  up  is  diverted  from 
“  Culsu  ”  by  being  attached  to  her  companion.  It  is 
preferable,  therefore,  to  refer  “  Culsu  ”  (for  culiio)  to 
the  Latin  culler y  knife,  and  the  Greek  jci/p,  death,  the 
severer.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  Professor  Corssen 
will  be  able  to  establish  the  correspondence  of  initial 
Etruscan  th  to  initial  Greek  6  in  native  words,  /  being 
the  regular  Italian  equivalent.  He  connects  tulaVy  a 
grave,  with  fioXoc,  though  tumulus  lies  ready  to  hand ; 
Tuch-ulcha,  a  fury,  with  from  the  root  dhafjy  to  be 
sharp,  though  laic-veiv  corresponds  better  in  sound  and 
amply  in  sense  ;  Thalna,  a  goddess  of  spring,  who  also 
presides  over  births,  with  0aX\a»  the  goddess  of  flowers, 
though  the  double  function  points  rather  to  an  afiinity 
with  rfXXw. 

With  I'egard  to  the  frequent  repetitions  W'hich  make 
the  volume  more  formidable  than  an  ideal  manual  of 
Etruscan  might  be,  it  should  be  remembered  that  con¬ 
ciseness  is  difficult  when  proving  a  case  point  by  point ; 
and  in  a  work  of  this  kind  reiteration,  even  when  not 
absolutely  necessary,  proves  of  advantage  by  saving  a 
diligent  reader  the  trouble  of  looking  back  to  refresh  his 
memory. 

In  the  forthcoming  volume  we  may  expect  tabular 
statements  of  the  phonetic  tendencies  observable  in 
Etruscan,  and  of  the  various  forms  of  inflexion,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  index  to  the  whole  work.  The  want  of 
the  latter  is  supplied  to  some  extent  by  the  copious 
table  of  contents  affixed  to  the  first  volume. 

Now  that  Gipsy  has  been  affiliated  and  also  Etruscan, 
the  only  foundling  left  to  excite  the  interest  of  ethnolo¬ 
gists  with  a  taste  for  mystery  and  speculation  is  the 
Basque.  If  Prince  Lucien  Buonaparte  succeed  in 
finding  a  family  for  that,  ethnological  and  philological 
romance  will  have  to  leave  the  prosaic  boundaries  of 
Europe  and  fly  to  climes  less  congenial  to  criticism  and 
research. 

It  is  almost  melancholy  to  reflect  that  all  this  expen¬ 
diture  of  industry  and  talent  has  not  enriched  the 
world’s  literature  by  a  phrase  or  a  sentiment.  As  far 
as  we  can  tell,  no  Simonides  celebrated  the  heroes  of 
Clusium  and  Tarquinii  in  epigraphic  verses ;  nor  is 
there  a  vestige  of  a  decree,  law,  or  memorial  narrative, 
such  as  the  inscription  of  the  Duilian  column,  to  give 


I  a  glimpse  of  Tyrrhenian  history.  Professor  Corssen’a 
I  success  does  no  more,  after  all,  than  add  to  the  mate- 
i  rials  of  Aryan  comparative  philology  a  short  and  some¬ 
what  monotonous  vocabulary,  and  an  imperfect  acci¬ 
dence.  To  many,  no  doubt,  so  much  energy,  producing 
so  unsubstantial  a  result,  will  seem  to  have  been  sadly 
misplaced.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  deciphering  of  these  bald  records  will  have  no  fur¬ 
ther  efiect  than  to  satisfy  idle  curiosity,  abash  flighty 
speculation,  and  promote  the  personal  aggrandisement 
of  the  reader  of  the  riddle.  An  appreciable  influence 
must  be  exercised  upon  the  views  of  Aryan  etymolo¬ 
gists.  For  instance,  the  phonetic  changes  already  men¬ 
tioned  cut  the  ground  from  under  Professor  Max 
Miiller’s  mystic  explanation  of  the  dislocation  of  the 
Teutonic  consonants.  They  also  considerably  strengthen 
the  case  of  those  who,  like  Professor  Jos.  Mayor  and 
myself,  oppose  the  reference  of  all  phenomena  of  pho¬ 
netic  change  to  desire  for  ease  of  articulation ;  as  the 
school  of  Curtius,  who  uphold  this  theory  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  explain  away  all  exceptions,  consider  G.B.D. 
easier  than  K.P.T.  respectively.  Etruscan  also  reacts 
to  some  extent  on  Latin  etymology.  For  instance,  the 
form  “  ichvacha,”  a  painting,  increases  the  probability 
of  the  derivation  of  imago  from  ic-mago,  ic  represent¬ 
ing  the  root  of  aequus.  But  the  most  important  use  of 
Professor  Corssen’s  work  to  students  of  language  is 
that  it  will  serve  as  a  model  of  procedure  in  regard  to 
any  similar  problems  which  may  hereafter  occupy  their 
attention,  and  as  a  standard  whereby  to  gauge  the 
worth  of  hermeneutic  essays. 

0.  A.  M.  Fennell. 


ITALIAN  ALPS. 

Sketches  in  the  Mountains  of  TicinOy  Lombardy,  the  Trentino,  and 
Venetia.  By  Douglas  Freslifield.  London  :  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.  1875. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  at  the  same  time  probably 
no  pleasant  thing,  for  people  to  be  told  when  they  have 
come  back  from  a  tour,  perhaps  without  the  means  of 
taking  another  for  some  time,  that  they  have  only  fol¬ 
lowed  the  beaten  track,  and  consequently  have  not  taken 
at  all  the  best  course,  nor  seen  the  real  beauties  and 
characteristics  of  the  country  they  have  visited.  Mr. 
Freshfield  does  not  spare  his  readers  this  usual  mortifi¬ 
cation,  but  even  while  laughing  at  them  for  “sitting 
down  in  a  draught  on  the  roof  of  Europe,”  for  loving 
the  fashionable  barrenness  of  St.  Moritz  or  the  pano¬ 
rama  from  the  Rigi  or  the  Piz  Languard,  he  still 
considers  them  worthy  of  better  opportunities,  and  has 
therefore  devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of  a  book 
which  not  only  opens  out  before  the  generality  of 
travellers  tracts  of  country  still  unknown  to  them,  but 
describes  these  countries  in  so  vivid  a  manner,  renders 
access  to  their  beauties  so  clear,  that  the  volume  must 
always  be  to  sensible  and  teachable  people  one  of  great 
service  and  of  great  interest.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
book  was  only  written  for  Alpine  Clubmen — for  whom 
alone  Mr.  Freshfield  seems  to  nourish  any  profound 
reverence.  But  this  we  can  scarcely  believe  when  we 
call  to  mind  that,  in  refuting  the  charge  of  a  German 
Professor  who  alleged  that  the  Alps  must  bo  used  onl^ 
as  a  laboratory  for  research,  the  author  declares  his 
opinion  that  “  the  Alps  are  for  everyone  who  has  a  soul 
capable  of  enjoying  them.”  Surely  enjoyment  is  not 
limited  to  those  who  can  scale  the  highest  summits  or 
whose  nerve  allows  them  to  risk  brewing  their  limbs 
amid  the  seracs  and  the  crevasses  ? 

There  is  a  kind  of  country  which  owes  its  beauty 
to  no  marvels  of  scenic  effect  or  peculiarities  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  character,  whose  loveliness  is  a  love¬ 
liness  blended  as  it  were  from  many  climates.  It  is 
neither  Scotch,  nor  Swiss,  nor  Italian  nature,  but  the 
nature  of  all  at  once.  This  is  the  beauty  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Apennines ;  this  is  the  beauty  too  of  the  country  ^ 
above  the  Italian  lakes — their  Highlands,  so  to  s^ak 
— the  beauty  of  such  places  as  the  Valfeos  Vaudoises, 
as  Recoara,  as  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  or  the  Val  di  . 
Bregaglia.  The  presence  of  the  chestnut  speaks  of 
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Italy  and  tlio  kinder  breezes,  but  its  growth  tells  of 
freshness  and  of  the  richness  of  a  soil  watered  perpetu¬ 
ally  by  the  ice-streams  from  the  mountains,  or  by  the 
heavy  thundershowers.  In  the  shady  luxuriance  of 
their  woodland  such  landscapes  call  to  mind  the  wealthy 
grandeur  of  English  parks  and  forests  rather  than  the 
hotter  charms  of  Italian  groves  or  the  gloomy  severity 
of  the  Swiss  pines,  but  in  other  respects  they  can  sug¬ 
gest  both  Italy  and  Switzerland  at  once.  The  mossy 
meadows,  with  the  boulders  of  pudding-stone  that  rest 
on  them  here  and  there,  are  common  both  to  the  lower 
arts  of  Switzerland  and  to  many  districts  of  North 
taly ;  the  white-blue  sky  and  the  filmy  air  is  of  the 
south,  and  the  wide  pasturage,  the  snow-peaks  rising 
out  of  fir  woods  that  almost  join  the  chestnuts,  are 
again  of  the  coiintiy  of  cantons.  There  are  many 
streams  also,  and  in  them  there  is  a  trace  of  the 
Apennines;  but  again  the  streams  are  faintly  grey 
instead  of  green  and  limpid,  and  this  is  because  they 
come  from  the  snows  of  Switzerland.  Even  among  the 
people  the  subtle  mixture  and  mutual  influence  of  these 
two  neighbour  countries  may  be  traced.  Penetrating 
the  crude  and  forbidding  uncouthness  of  the  Swiss  there 
is  a  vein  of  Italian  kindness  and  courtesy  which  serves 
to  make  the  Vaudois,  the  Valtelliner,  or  the  inhabitant 
of  Val  di  Bregaglia  or  Val  Maggia  a  more  endurable 
form  of  that  unpleasant  nation.  And  there  are  Alps 
which  are  pure  Italian,  and  can  bo  dealt  with  accord¬ 
ingly.  Hero  the  beauty  has  no  extremes  either  of 
climate  or  of  influence — it  does  not  deal  in  surprises 
that  pall  when  once  they  are  fathomed,  but  seems 
familiar  to  the  senses  at  first  sight,  and  is  of  a 
nature  that  can  never  weary.  It  is  perhaps  because 
Mr.  Freshfield’s  book  is  w'ritten  about  this  kind  of 
scenery  that  it  is  so  much  more  readable  for  ordinary 
people  than  most  of  the  works  compounded  about 
peaks  and  ice-steps.  There  are  so  many  who,  having 
once  seen,  wish  to  recall,  or,  having  never  seen,  wish  to 
learn,  to  whom  a  book  about  the  mountains  and  the 
snow  would  bo  delightful  if  only  it  were  not  written 
solely  for  the  comprehensions  of  those  w'ho  can  climb 
the  mountains,  and  plant  firm  footsteps  in  the 
shifting  snow.  And  yet  works  of  this  kind  have 
rarely  striven  to  blend  literary  value  with  their 
sound  information,  or  to  describe  with  any  beauty 
of  expression  the  thrilling  facts  about  ice-feats  and 
dangers.  !Mr.  Frcshfield  seems  to  us  to  have  in  part 
overcome  this  difficulty.  The  possible  dreariness  to 
readers  who  could  never  undertake  the  excursions  so 
faithfully  indicated  is  broken  by  amusing  anecdotes, 
characteristic  of  the  several  districts,  and — what  is  of 
far  more  merit  as  literature — there  are  descriptions, 
generally  of  the  Italian  scenery,  which  is  apparently  the 
most  congenial  to  the  w'riter,  of  much  beauty  in  style 
and  language.  In  speaking  of  Val  Maggia,  w’ith  whoso 
loveliness  ho  appears  to  have  been  much  struck,  Mr. 
Freshfield  has  written  some  charming  passages,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  apparent  truthfulness  of  their  impression, 
and  for  the  simple  treatment  of  a  subject  ahvays  pi*ono 
to  grow  florid.  Wo  see  the  mightiness  of  Switzerland 
in  the  granite  cliffs  and  in  the  snow'-peaks  that  are 
behind,  w'e  scent  the  mountain  air,  and  seem  to  hear  the 
w’ell-know’n  music  of  Alpine  woods  as  w’o  are  told  of 
the  birch  and  larch  that  feather  the  distant  spurs ;  but 
all  our  symj>athy  and  enthusiasm  are  rivetted  upon  the 
beauty  that  is  of  the  south  in  the  view  which  Mr.  Fresh¬ 
field  so  specially  w’ell  presents  to  us.  The  perfume  of 
chestnuts  and  walnuts  bears  us  to  Italian  vales  and 
villages,  and  we  seem  to  bo  familiar  with  the  sloping 
meadows  and  fertile  valleys  that  are  spread  before  us, 
with  the  maize  fields  and  the  vine-trellised  platforms, 
and  to  recognise  the  wildness  of  Italian  Alps  and 
Apennines  in  the  fringe  of  ash-shrubs  and  beeches  upon 
the  crown  of  the  grey  clifls.  Even  the  villages  are  old 
friends  when  we  are  told  of  their  stone  walls  and  stone 
dwellings,  of  their  tiny  “  piazzettas,”  and  their  little 
shrines  and  chapels  with  the  faded  posies. 

Many  more  examples  might  be  found  of  chaste  and 
careful  word-painting,  but  where  description  is  the 
natural  product  of  genuine  admiration,  and  not  a  mere 


stroke  at  effect  and  originality,  it  will  most  often  be  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  pages  rather  than  be  condensed  into  a 
kind  of  essay  on  nature,  and  hence  the  descriptions  in 
Mr.  Freshfield’s  book  are  difficult  of  quotation.  The 
chapters  on  the  “  Bergamasque  Mountains,”  on  “  Val 
di  Grenova,”  and  on  the‘Adamello  and  Brenta  groups, 
are  specially  interesting.  The  part  descriptive  of  Val 
Masino,  and  touching  on  Val  di  Bregaglia,  may  also  be 
noticed  as  pleasant  reading. 

But,  in  spite  of  our  asseveration  that  Mr.  Freshfield’s 
descriptions  are  too  freely  dispersed  for  quotation,  wo 
cannot  part  from  him  witnout  giving  an  example  of  the 
variety  of  his  power  in  a  picture  greatly  the  reverse  of 
the  afore-mentioned  passage.  He  is  describing  the 
Brenta  Group : — 

The  Eastern  Alps  could  scarcely  have  put  forward  a  nobler 
champion  than  the  range  before  us.  Primiero  and  Auronzo  may 
perhaps  equal  the  marvellous  skyline ;  but  they  offer  nothing  to 
rival  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  Brenta  as  it  rises  above 
Val  Nambino.  Consider  tlie  lower  stories  of  the  huge  edifice. 
The  slope  is  not  monotonous  in  uniformity,  yet  the  platforms  which 
break  it  are  too  narrow  to  diminish  by  foreshortening  the  apparent 
height  of  the  summits.  From  our  feet  rise  powerful  spurs, 
below  dark  with  pines,  above  bare  and  white ;  their  form  is 
simple  and  severe,  but  every  shifting  light  brings  out  fresh 
details  in  the  fretwork  which  time  has  carved  deeply  into  their 
sides.  Like  the  fiying  buttresses  of  some  vast  cathedral  they  lead 
the  eye  up  to  the  straight  perpendicular  lines  of  the  crowning 
towers.  When  we  come  to  study  the  range  more  generally,  what 
incomparable  variety  of  beauty !  On  the  west  lies  a  green,  open 
Alpine  valley.  The  Lago  di  Molveno  reflects  in  its  blue  mirror  the 
eastern  crags.  The  southern  slopes  are  a  rich  tangle  of  vines  and 
chestnuts ;  the  beeches  push  up  and  dispute  with  the  pines  the 
inner  glens ;  the  cyclamens  and  gentians  gird  with  successive  belts 
of  brightness  the  mountain  form.  The  traveller,  when  he  pene¬ 
trates  this  fantastic  chain,  finds  himself  at  first  in  narrow  glens 
watered  by  clear  stretims.  now  smooth-flowing  over  lawns  of  the 
softest  turf,  now  dancing  through  beechwoods,  now  plunging  deep  into 
some  miniature  ravine  hung  with  mosses  and  bright-berried  ashes.  He 
forgets,  in  the  charm  of  what  is  near  at  hand,  what  he  came  to  see. 
Then  suddenly  through  the  tree-tops  an  incredible  yellow  flame,  set 
for  ever  between  the  green  and  blue,  recalls  the  presence  of  the 
dolomites,  and  urges  him  to  farther  exertion.  He  climbs  a  steep 
barrier,  and  the  pinnacles  range  themselves  as  portions  of  a  vast 
amphitheatre  of  rock.  He  advances  a  few  hundred  yards  further 
along  the  level,  and  the  scene  is  changed.  One  solitary  tower  over¬ 
climbs  the  clouds,  and  mixes  with  the  sky.  A  second  ascent 
brings  another  shift  Hocks,  grey,  gold,  red,  brown  and  black, 
cluster  round  his  bewildered  eyes,  and  he  begins  to  doubt  whether 
the  scone  is  a  solid  reality  or  some  Alastor-inspired  vision  of  soli¬ 
tude.  Then,  after  wandering  all  the  morning  between  red  rocks 
and  over  two  or  three  hours  of  ice,  he  may  find  himself  in  the  even¬ 
ing  amongst  figs,  olives  and  lemon  groves. 

The  picture  may  serve  to  determine  some  wavering 
pleasure-seeker  upon  the  best  whereabouts  for  his 
summer  trip.  One  can  at  least  see  the  picture  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  imagination  instead  of  having  to  invent 
it  from  out  a  ma.ss  of  words. 

Notwithstanding  (in  the  face  of  Alpine  men  we  must 
insist  upon  it)  a  very  praiseworthy  aim  towaMs  making 
his  book  acceptable  to  the  unadventurous  reader,  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Freshfield  has  not  been  false  to  his  high 
calling,  but  has  given  all  sound  and  serious  attention  to 
the  great  duties  of’the  summer,  marking  the  way  clearly 
upon  every  peak,  for  the  benefit  of  humble  imitators, 
and  leaving  no  facts  untold,  no  precautions  unsuggested, 
about  poles,  ropes,  glissades,  moulins,  or  crevasses ;  in 
fact,  in  the  eyes  of  readers  to  whom  the  noble  fever  is 
denied,  the  accounts  of  these  things  may  be  almost  too 
accurate  and  minute,  but  no  doubt  instructions  from 
a  professor  in  the  art  are  prized  by  beginners,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  specially  remember  the  scorn  with 
which  Iklr.  Freshfield  speaks  of  the  foolishness  of  the 
inexperienced  who  prefer  to  be  draggled  by  their  overpaid 
guides  to  the  Schreckhorn’s  summit  instead  of  honestly 
trying  their  own  powers  upon  humbler  sport. 

On  the  whole  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  one  with  a 
mountain  tour  in  view’ should  attempt  a  decision  without 
first  consulting  Mr.  Freshfield’s  book.  To  many  it  will 
discover  new  lands  and  make  new  possibilities  plain. 
And  the  lands  are  not  wonderful  and  ugly,  but  wonderful 
and  apparently  more  beautiful  than  other  lands ;  neither 
are  the  feats  suggested  all  of  them  dangerous,  nor  the 
excursions  all  of  them  impracticable,  seeing  that  in 
several  places  Mr.  Freshfield  affirms  both  walks  and 
accommodation  to  be  fit  for  ladies. 
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GENERAL  ROBERT  LEE. 

Un  Vaincu ;  Souvenirs  du  GknkrcX  Bohert  Lee.  Par  Madame 
Boiseonnas.  Paris :  J.  Hetzel.  1875. 

The  Life  and  Can^igns  of  General  Lee.  By  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Lee  Childe.  Translated  from  the  French.  London:  Chatto 
and  Windus.  1875. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  in  this  country  at  least  it 
is  possible  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  struggle 
which  during  so  many  years  convulsed  the  United 
States,  and  to  estimate  fairly  the  characters  and  careers 
of  those  who  throughout  it  occupied  the  foremost  places. 
Around  General  Robert  Lee  a  certain  halo  of  glory  has 
long  settled ;  yet  though  the  history  of  his  campaigns 
in  Virginia  has  been  written  by  competent  persons  of 
all  countries  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  few  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  beyond  the  soldier,  or  to  consider 
attentively  the  man  and  the  citizen.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  his  own  nephew,  as  Mr.  Lee  Childe  calls 
himself,  should  not  have  devoted  his  time  to  the  latter 
subject.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Virginian  campaigns 
of  General  Lee  is  by  this  time  complete,  and  there  is  no 
object  gained  in  reviewing  again  the  horrors  of  those 
months  and  years  of  suffering,  of  privation  and  of  hope¬ 
less  devotion. 

Mr.  Lee  Childe’s  book  comes  to  us  only  through  the 
medium  of  a  translation,  and  without  the  least  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  author's  relationship  to  the  subject  of  his 
work,  and  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  his  object 
in  writing  it,  unless  mere  book-making  can  be  accepted 
as  a  reason.  He  does  not  add  one  single  fact  to  our 
previous  knowledge  ot  his  uncle’s  career,  and  hurries 
ever  both  its  opening  and  its  close  with  unnecessary 
brevity,  suggesting  an  amount  of  ignorance  of  his 
relative’s  home  life  which  requires  some  elucidation. 
In  the  short  sketch  of  General  Lee’s  ancestors  and 
family  connections  no  mention  is  made  of  any  branch 
of  it  having  settled  in  France,  or  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  we  are  left  therefore  to  make  our  own  sur¬ 
mises  as  to  the  reason  which  prompts  a  member  of  the 
family,  and  one  so  nearly  relat^  as  Mr.  Childe  professes 
himself  to  be,  to  write  a  life  of  his  uncle  in  a  foreign 
language,  whilst  he  betrays  throughout  the  work  a 
greater  acquaintance  with  European  customs  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  than  would  be  warrant^  in  one  whose  life  had 
been  passed  in  Virginia.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these 
difficulties  admit  of  the  simplest  explanation,  but  neither 
the  author  nor  his  translator  think  fit  to  offer  it,  and 
consequently  we  must  not  be  accused  of  undue  or  mis¬ 
placed  scepticism  with  regard  to  certain  allegations 
made  by  Mr.  Lee  Childe.  Mdme.  Boissonnas,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  evidently  devoted  both  time  and  trouble 
to  the  study  of  General  Lee’s  character,  and  her  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  attitude  throughout  the  unhappy  war  in 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  play  so  prominent  a  part 
but  forms  part  of  a  harmonious  treatment  of  his  whole 
life.  Mdme.  Boissonnas’  enthusiasm  for  General  Lee 
never  allows  her  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he. was 
fighting  for  a  cause  which  she  abhors,  nor  will  she 
admit  that"  even  the  modern  Bayard  can  throw  the 
lustre  of  his  name  upon  the  dark  spot  of  American  life, 
which  the  w'ar  of  1861-5  was  ultimately  to  wipe  away. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  her  work  really  deserves 
attention,  not  only  from  those  whom  she  addresses, 
but  from  those  who  care  to  see  liow  sympathy  with  a 
cause  need  not  of  necessity  lead  us  to  decry  and  revile 
those  who  hold  opposite  views. 

Robert  Edward  Lee  was  bom  in  1809,  in  that  part  of 
the  State  of  Virginia  lying  between  the  Potomac  and 
the  Rappahannock,  known  as  Westmoreland  County. 
For  more  than  two  hundred  years  his  ancestors  h^ 
lived  in  the  same  place.  Richard  Lee — the  seventh  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Lee  of  Hullcott — came  to  Virginia  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  as  Secretary  to  the  Colony,  where  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  settle.  His  grandson,  Thomas 
Lee,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia  and  President 
of  the  Colonial  Council,  and  the  first  American  by  birth 
appointed  to  such  high  office  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  President  Lee’s  great-nephew.  General  Henry 
Lee,  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Washington. 
He  became,  like  his  relative.  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 


was  chosen  by  Congress  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration 
on  Washington.  His  son  was  Robert  Edward  Lee,  the 
su^’ect  of  our  present  remarks. 

The  most  distinctive  trait  of  Lee’s  early  youth  was  his 
almost  passionate  devotion  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Lee’s 
health  had,  after  her  husband’s  death,  entirely  broken 
down,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  two  eWer  brothers  the 
whole  care  of  his  mother  devolved  upon  Robert.  At  the 
!  age  of  fifteen  he  was  strong  enough  to  carry  her  in  his 
!  arms,  and  from  that  time  the  duty  never  devolved  upon 
I  another.  To  watch  over  his  mother,  to  minister  to  her 
wants,  and  to  forestall  her  wishes,  Robert  forsook  all 
the  ordinary  pleasures  of  youth,  and  even  gave  up  his 
favourite  bodily  exercise.  At  last  the  day  arrived  when 
he  must  enter  West  Point  College  in  order  to  complete 
his  military  studies.  In  remembrance  of  the  services 
rendered  by  his  father,  the  State  of  Virginia  undertook 
all  the  expenses  attendant  upon  Lee’s  education,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  young  student,  as  much  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  State  as  of  respect  to  his  father’s  memory, 
would  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  had  attained  the  first 
place  in  his  class ;  and  once  having  reached  it,  he 
maintained  himself  there  during  the  four  years  of  his 
stay  at  West  Point.  But  whilst  he  gave  full  attention 
to  his  studies,  he  did  not  forget  the  lighter  pastimes  of 
a  college  life.  As  a  pedestrian,  a  horseman,  a  boxer,  or 
a  fencer,  Lee  was  without  a  rival  amongst  his  comrades, 
but  above  all  he  made  himself  remarked  both  by  his 
professors  and  his  colleagues,  as  the  man  who  had  never 
been  heard  to  use  an  oath  or  a  coarse  expression,  and 
who  never  drank  either  wine  or  spirits.  These  habits  he 
never  changed  throughout  his  military  career,  and  al¬ 
though  he  never  preached  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence, 
or  adopted  the  tone  of  preaching  to  his  comrades  or 
subordinates,  his  life  was  to  the  last  an  exemplar  of 
temperance,  sweetness,  and  simplicity.  In  spite  of  his 
Cavalier  origin,  there  was  more  of  the  Puritan  in  him 
than  in  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Northern  armies  ;  but 
this  seeming  contradiction  was  apparent  in  others,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  men  more  imbued  with  the 
Cromwellian  idea  than  General  Stuart  and  “  Stonewall  ’* 
Jackson.  They,  like  General  Lee,  were  thoroughly  re¬ 
ligious,  without  any  of  the  cant  and  pretensions  which 
too  often  disfigure  piety  in  the  soldier,  and  no  one  can 
lead  the  careers  of  either  of  these  men  without  being 
struck  by  the  false  estimate  of  the  Confederate  com¬ 
manders  generally  prevalent  among  the  Northerners. 

Robert  Lee’s  early  life  after  he  had  joined  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  was  quiet 
and  uniform.  He  discharged  the  duties  confided  to  him 
I  as  one  to  whom  life  was  neither  a  burden  to  bo  sup¬ 
ported,  nor  a  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed,  nor  yet  as  a  means 
to  advance  himself  in  life,  but  as  a  serious  task  to  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  devote  his  whole  energy.  It  is 
this  high  sense  of  duty  that  is  the  real  keynote 
of  General  Lee’s  character,  and  Mdme.  Boissonnas  has 
shown  true  insight  into  the  failings  of  her  countrymen 
in  holding  up  as  the  real  preux  chevalier  a  man  who, 
setting  aside  all  empty  considerations  of  glory  and  self- 
aggrandisemcnt,  takes  conscience  for  his  guide  and  duty 
as  the  highest  incentive  to  action.  The  patriotism  which 
is  established  upon  such  a  basis  is  not  of  the  frothy 
evanescent  character  which  is  discouraged  by  difficulties 
and  is  extinguished  by  disaster,  but  is  of  the  true  Roman 
type,  which  even  thunderbolts  leave  unmoved. 

But  to  return  to  young  Lieutenant  Lee’s  career. 
First  at  Savannah,  and  afterwards  at  Fort  Hamilton,  he 
was  able  to  apply  to  the  work  upon  which  he  was 
detached  the  theoretic  knowledge  he  had  acquired  at 
West  Point.  Later  on  he  was  employed  in  directing  the 
works  at  St.  Louis,  by  which  the  course  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  was  to  be  kept  within  proper  limits.  Shortly 
before  this,  Robert  Lee  had  married,  in  1832,  May 
Curtis,  daughter  of  George  Washington  Parke  Curtis, 
grandson  of  Washington’s  wife  and  the  adopted  son  of 
Washington  himself.  The  few  letters  which  have  been 
preserved  relating  to  this  period  of  Lee’s  life  show  him 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  father  with  the  same  care 
and  love  as  he  had  fulfilled  those  of  a  son.  In  one 
addressed  to  his  eldest  boy,  he  writes  : — 
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the  Presidency  clearly  showed  with  what  spirit  the 
Abolitionists  intended  to  deal  with  slavery.  We  will 
not  re-open  the  discussion  of  the  canses  which  led  to 
the  terrible  events  of  the  succeeding  year ;  our  business 
is  with  Lee  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  strategist.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  when,  as  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Lee  Childe,  the  chief  command  of  the  Federal  army 
was  offered  to  General  Lee,  until  its  close  under  the 
walls  of  Richmond,  we  find  him  animated  but  with  one 
desire — to  do  his  duty.  In  time  of  revolution,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  the  most  difficult  thing  is  not  to  do 
one’s  duty,  but  to  recognise  it.  If  General  Lee  mistodr 
the  path  he  should  have  followed,  it  was  with  a  loyalty 
which  even  his  adversaries  have  been  forced  to  acknow¬ 
ledge.  He  looked  upon  Virginia  as  bis  country,  and 
its  decision  as  his  supreme  law.  He  never  sought  fat 
renown,  and  would  willingly  have  sunk  back  into  pri¬ 
vate  life  when  he  resigned  his  rank  in  the  Federal 
service ;  but  when  his  State  called  upon  her  sons  to 
defend  her  soil,  Lee  was  not  deaf  to  the  appeal.  Mdme. 
Boissonnas  nowhere  conceals  her  object  in  making 
known  Lee’s  character  and  career.  She  wishes  lier 
countrymen  to  take  him  for  a  model,  and  urges  them, 
like  her  hero,  to  throw  away  all  thoughts  of  hatred  and 
revenge.  She  calls  upon  them  to  look  at  Lee’s  life; 
how,  when  the  battle  was  ended  and  defeat  com¬ 
plete,  he  cheerfully  accepted  the  post  of  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Lexington  College,  and  strove  by  precept 
and  example  to  educate  the  young  men  entrusted  to  hu 
care  as  useful  citizens  and  faithful  supporters  of  the 
Union.  His  high  feelings  and  delicate  sense  of  duty 
raised  him  far  above  the  prejudices  and  hatreds  of  the 
day  ;  and  his  example  in  submitting  himself  without 
reservation  to  the  Federal  Government  did  more  to 
restore  peace  to  the  distracted  Union  than  all  the  bloody 
victories  of  Sheridan  or  Grant.  His  later  years  were 
but  the  complement  of  his  younger  ones ;  his  sweetness 
of  temper  was  never  marred  by  the  petty  feelings  of 
rancour  so  common  to,  and  so  pardonable  in,  the  van¬ 
quished.  Ho  bowed  to  defeat  after  having  done  his 
utmost  to  avoid  it ;  but  having  once  recognised  the 
futility  of  further  resistance,  he  set  himself  nobly  to 
work  for  the  country  of  which  he  still  remain^  a 
citizen. 

Those  who  would  care  to  read  a  graphic  but  com¬ 
pressed  account  of  General  Lee’s  campaigns  will  find  it 
in  Mr.  ChOde  Lee’s .  volumes,  which,  although  written 
with  considerable  party  bias — as  might  be  expected— 
bring  out  vividly  some  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  four  years’  struggle  round  Richmond.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  care  to  follow  the  sympathetic 
and  touching  narrative  of  Mdme.  Boissonnas  will  find 
an  impartial  and  unpretentious  sketch  of  the  events  of 
those  times,  written  in  view  of  her  own  fellow-country¬ 
men,  and  showing  that  it  was  not  for  the  Confederates 
alone  that  Robert  Lee  lived  and  died,  but  to  teach  the 
worjd  at  largo  the  lessons  which  are  learnt  from  reverses, 
and  the  great  victory  which  may  become  the  reward  of 
“Un  Vaincu.”  L.  G.  R. 


give  himself  for  such  a  price  is  not  worth  the  sacrifice  that  you 
make  for  him.  Above  all,  never  appear  other  than  you  really  are. 
.  .  .  .  “  Duty  ”  is  the  highest  word  in  our  language.  Do  it  like 
tKe  old  Puritan  (Davenport  of  Stanford).  You  cannot  go  far 
beyond  his  example,  but  never  allow  yourself  to  fall  short.  Do 
not,  by  any  act  of  yours,  luin  grey  a  hair  of  thy  mother’s  or 
father’s  head. 

In  1847  the  Mexican  War  afforded  Captain  Lee  the 
first  opportunity  of  proving  his  military  capacities,  and 
to  him  was  confided  the  command  of  the  Corps  of 
£ngineers.  After  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  campaign  commenced.  Roads  had  to 
be  made  through  a  dangerous  and  difficult  country  ;  but 
his  most  famous  exploit  was  a  reconnaissance  which, 
with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  ho  made  of  the  volcanic 
desert  known  as  Pedrigal,  of  which  only  a  few  maps 
indicate  the  existence.  The  desert  was  composed  of 
huge  blocks  of  lava  split  by  almost  impassable  fissures, 
sometimes  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth.  As  the 
reconnoitrers  advanced  the  character  of  the  ground 
changed  like  a  glacier,  and  they  soon  reached  what  may 
be  termed  the  s^racs,  where  indeed  the  crevasses  were 
narrower,  but  where  the  cretes  of  the  blocks  were  so 
sharp  and  narrow  as  to  barely  allow  a  foothold  for  one 
at  a  time.  After  many  hours’  climbing  and  scrambling 
Captain  Lee  and  his  four  companions  reached  the 
opposite  side  of  Pedrigal  just  as  a  terrific  storm  burst 
upon  them.  They  had  scarcely  found  a  shelter  beneath 
the  rocks  when  one  of  the  party  perceived  at  a  few 
paces  off  a  Mexican  sentry  guarding  what  seemed  to  be 
a  powder  magazine.  Lee,  on  making  closer  investi¬ 
gations,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  considerable 
body  of  Mexican  soldiers  were  lying  there  in  the  belief 
that  Pedrigal  was  a  complete  protection  against  all 
danger  from  their  enemies.  He  at  once  pro¬ 
pose  to  his  friends  that  they  should  return  without 
delay  and  apprise  General  Scott.  The  four  officers, 
worn  out  by  their  march,  declared  themselves  ab¬ 
solutely  incapable  of  facing  the  perils  and  difficulties  of 
the  return.  The  storm  was  still  raging  in  all  its 
fury,  night  was  falling,  and  the  dangers  of  the  route 
were  increased  ten  times.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  his  friends,  Lee  resolved  to  return  at  once 
and  alone.  Happily  he  reached  the  head-quarters  of 
General  Scott  without  accident.  Tho  Commander-in- 
Chief,  pr*ofiting  by  the  information,  surprised  the  army 
of  Valentia,  and  won  the  battle  of  Contreras.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  at  the  battle  of  Chapulhepec,  he  was 
struck  by  a  bullet,  and  for  a  time  it  was  thought  he 
was  dead.  Ho  recovered,  however,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  resumed  his  service.  For  his  conduct  at  Pedrigal, 
Contreras,  and  Cerro  Gordo,  Lee  was  successively  pro¬ 
moted  to  tho  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel.  In 
1852  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Military  School 
at  West  Point,  which  he  had  quitted  three-and-twenty 
years  before ;  and  three  years  later  he  accepted  the 
command  of  one  of  the  new  cavalry  regiments  raised  to 
keep  order  on  the  Texas  frontier.  Here  ho  remained 
until  the  course  of  events  forced  upon  him  a  duty  from 
which,  as  ho  himself  states,  ho  would  gladly  have 
escaped. 

One  morning  in  October,  1859,  John  Brown,  a  coloured 
former  of  Kansas,  unable  longer  to  restrain  his  feelings, 
and  believing  that  by  a  general  rising  of  the  negroes  of 
the  South  the  yoke  under  which  they  groaned  might 
be  broken  for  ever,  seized  the  United  States’  arsenal  at 
Harper’s  Ferry.  For  a  moment  the  population  seemed 
to  have  believed  in  the  immediate  success  of  John 
Brown’s  crusade ;  the  Virginia  Government  appealed 
to  Washington,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  the  President  telegraphed  to  Colonel  Lee  to  take  the 
command  of  the  troops  sent  against  tho  insurgents.  With 
care  and  forethought  for  the  lives  alike  of  the  blacks 
and  his  own  soldiers,  Lee  made  his  dispositions  ;  in  a  few 
hours  John  Brown  and  his  com])anions  were  made  prisoners 
and  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  Lee  returned 
to  his  duties  in  Texas.  But  the  impulse  to  the  Aboli¬ 
tionist  movement  had  been  given.  John  Brown  w’as 
looked  upon  as  a  martyr  throughout  the  North,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 


AN  AMERICAN  ON  ENGLISH  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Imprfufions  of  London  Social  Life.  By  E.  S.  Nadal.  London ; 

Mucmillau  and  Co. 

To  review  a  work  on  one’s  own  country  written  by  a 
foreigner  is  as  though  a  man  should  criticise  a  portrait 
of  himself  painted  by  an  artist  whom  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  to  bo  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  character 
as  to  be  able  to  produce  a  faithful  likeness.  He  looks 
at  it  suspiciously,  expecting  to  find  a  tinge  of  caricature, 
and  because  of  this  preconception  does  not  do  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  tho  points  in  w’hich  the  painter  is  wholly  accu¬ 
rate.  It  was  therefore  with  considerable  distrust  of  our 
own  powers  that  we  read  in  order  to  review  these  impres¬ 
sions  of  an  American  Attache.  The  writer  “  was  for  some 
eighteen  months  a  Secretary  of  Legation  in  London.” 
After  his  return  he  contributed  a  series  of  papers  to 
American  periodicals,  which  are  here  reprinted. 

But  as  w'e  read  our  self-distrust  disappeared  under 
the  cheerful  confidence  that  it  was  not  ourselves  that 
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was  here  described,  but  a  society  into  which  we  haye 
not  been  privileged  to  penetrate.  The  author  speaks 
wholly  of  “  Englishmen  of  fashion  and  quality,”  of 
those  whom  he  ^Is  the  “young  bloods  of  the  present,” 
of  a  society  in  which  no  young  man  could  “  read  poetry 
to  the  ladies  out  of  a  book,”  because  it  would  be  “rather 
compromising,”  and  in  which  there  is  “no  impropriety 
in  leaving  casinos  with  the  ladies  ”  who  are  to  be  found 
there,  though  it  is  “  bad  form  to  dance  with  them.” 
We  have  never  been  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  clergy¬ 
men  who,  devout,  hard-working  and  excellent,  the  very 
mirrors  of  piety  and  goodness,  of  sweetness  and  light, 
tempered  with  true  humour,  would  yet  unbend  to  use 
such  expressions  as  that  their  friend  was  a  “  blasted 
Yankee,”  the  epithet  being  such  as  we  have  hitherto 
met  with  only  from  the  mouth  of  a  bargee.  We  have 
never  been  presented  at  Court,  and  are  unable  there¬ 
fore  to  enter  into  the  Attache’s  wounded  feelings  at  the 
dress  in  which  American  diplomatists  are  obliged  to 
present  themselves  before  a  British  Queen ;  we  have 
never  been  even  invited,  far  less  have  we  gone,  to  balls 
at  which  the  English,  “  though  they  mostly  dance  the 
same  step,”  yet  “  make  occasional  efforts  to  introduce 
puzzling  novelties  like  the  Boston  dip,  but  without  any 
success.” 

Therefore,  since  the  world  described  is  above  ns  and 
beyond  us,  we  can  criticise  the  picture,  not  as  though  it 
were  of  ourselves,  but,  as  in  an  exhibition,  we  look  at 
some  square  feet  of  coloured  canvas  described  as  “  A 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,”  and  decide,  not  without  some 
approximation  to  truth,  whether  it  be  like  the  original 
or  like  a  gentleman  at  all. 

First,  we  may  safely  say,  this  is  far  from  an  accurate 
sketch  of  any  men  and  manners  in  England  which  the 
author  has  seen.  It  has  been  written  when  the  “  im¬ 
pressions  ”  were  necessarily  fading  away,  and  when 
there  was  no  possibility  of  renewing  them.  It  has  been 
written  for  American  journals ;  and  not  even  those 
who  are,  like  ourselves,  cordial  admirers  of  much  in 
that  country,  can  extend  that  admiration  to  its 
periodical  literature.  There  seems  too  often,  even  in 
the  best  magazines  and  newspapers,  a  craving  after 
personal  and  picturesque  details.  Such  craving  cannot 
always  be  satisfied  with  simple  facts  ;  or,  if  with  facts, 
then  they  are  such  as  good  taste  would  not  always  wil¬ 
lingly  repeat.  We  are  not  going  to  quote  the  Attache’s 
reminiscences  of  “  one  old  man,  who  had  run  a  career 
in  literature  and  politics,”  or  of  “the  curate  of  St. 
Dominic’s,”  because  if  they  are  as  easily  recognised  by 
those  who  have  the  entree  to  the  writer’s  own  circle  as 
he  supposes,  these  descriptions  are  certainly  quite 
foreign  to  our  English  taste,  which  respects  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  private  lives  of  our  hosts.  We  will  extract 
a  more  general  passage,  in  which  our  author  speaks  of 
drawing-room  conversation.  He  has  lamented  the 
narrow  range  of  club  talk,  and  expressed  particularly 
his  regret  that  oaths  are  not  now  heard  in  polite  con¬ 
versation. 

The  complete  banishment  of  profanity  from  the  conversation  of 
men  of  fashion  seemed  to  me  a  curious  phenomenon.  1  do  not 
believe  it  could  have  been  accomplished  in  any  country  where 
example  had  less  authority.  The  common  modern  oaths  you  hear 
very  little ;  as  to  the  archaic  and  Homeric  forms  they  have  quite 
gone  out.  I  never  met  a  man,  however  aged,  who  used  these 
expressions. — P.  19. 

Now  we  admit  that  the  “  good  round  month-filling 
oath,”  such  as  Hotspur  wished  his  Kate  to  swear  him, 
has  quite  ceased  to  roll  from  even  masculine  tongues, 
that  the  expletives  which  garnished  the  conversation  of 
the  army  in  Flanders  are  forgotten.  We  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  regret  it,  yet  we  think  that  in  club  smoking-rooms 
even  of  the  present  day  it  might  be  possible  to  hear 
more  vigorous  words  than  would  ordinarily  be  breathed 
in  a  lady’s  ear.  He  goes  on : — 

In  the  parlours  the  narrow  range  of  thought  and  conversation  if 
even  more  noticeable  than  at  the  clubs.  Here  the  ladies  set  the  tone, 
and  kind  as  they  usually  are,  bright  and  pretty  as  they  often  are, 
there  is  unmistakably  among  them  an  unconsciousness  of  all  out¬ 
side  certain  narrow  limits  that  custom  has  prescribed  for  them.  The 
freedom  and  gaiety  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  parlours  of 
Americans  of  the  best  class  will  be  hard  to  find  in  the  drawing¬ 


rooms  of  English  fashionables.  They  talk  professedly.  Upon  those 
common  topics  which  should  form  the  ordinary  conversation  they 
do  very  well,  and  among  the  brighter  of  them  a  kind  of  wit  and 
wisdom  is  permitted.  But  that  is  apt  to  be  d  /a  mode.  The  wit  is 
badly  watcied. — Pp.  20-21, 

It  may  be  hypercritical  to  remark  that  we  have  only 
once  before  known  the  word  “  fashionable  ”  used 
as  a  noun  substantive.  In  a  well-known  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  took  place  at  Bath  between  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller  and  Mr.  John  Smauker,  the  former  explained 
the  reason  that  his  name  was  as  yet  unknown  among 
the  distinguished  company  at  that  watering-place. 
“Mo  and  the  other  fash’nables  only  come  last  night.” 
But  admitting  that  the  word  is  well  used,  we  are  sorry 
for  the  author  that  his  experience  has  been  such  as  he 
describes.  There  still  exist  in  London,  so  at  least  report 
says,  houses  of  the  highest  class  where,  at  breakrast- 
parties,wit  and  wisdom  and  brilliant  talk  are  not  unknown, 
in  which  the  conversation  of  the  salon  may  almost  vie 
with  that  of  Paris  in  old  days,  to  which  admission  is  by 
no  means  impossible,  even  to  more  humble  citizens. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  those  persons  are  excluded 
who  would  be  likely  to  send  a  precis  of  the  proceedings 
to  American  periodicals. 

Our  Attach^  learnt  to  dance  at  a  dancing-school  in 
Tavistock  Square.  It  was  necessary  to  do  so,  because 
so  few  men  of  the  really  highest  ranks  of  English 
society  will  dance  if  they  can  help  it.  They  find  better 
amusement  elsewhere. 

When  men  get  towards  two-and-twenty,  those  who  can  aflR)rd  not 
to  dance  desert  the  balls  for  the  concert-saloons.  Young  noblemen 
and  eldest  sons  will  spend  a  few  momenta  at  the  parties,  and  as  a 
great  favour  to  the  hostess  will  walk  through  a  quadrille  with  tha 
prettiest  girl  in  the  room.  But  how  can  one  who  has  at  hand  the 
cancan  and  the  casinos  find  amusement  in  anything  so  puerile  as  a 
waits?  Who  cares  to  talk  to  humdrum  cousins  when  wo  may 
drink  champagne  with  painted  women  in  a  gilt  C(^fi  near  the  Hay- 
market  ?  It  is  only  cadets,  clerks  in  the  Treasury,  youths  with  no 
particular  expectations,  who  dance. — P.  149. 

We  do  not  of  course  venture  to  say  that  no  eldest 
sons  of  anybody  go  to  music-halls,  dance  the  canc  an^  or 
indulge  in  the  other  amusements  here  spoken  of.  It  is 
proverbially  difficult  to  prove  a  negative.  But  it  is, 
we  fully  believe,  a  libel  on  English  society  to  hold  this 
up  as  a  picture  of  the  better  class  of  our  young  men. 

The  book  is  crammed  with  inaccuracies,  and  there  is 
in  it  little  trace  of  that  peculiar  humour  which  so  often 
makes  even  an  inferior  American  book  pleasant  reading 
for  an  idle  hour.  We  can  quote  only  one  passage  which 
made  us  smile,  and  of  tfiis  we  feel  that  perhaps  our 
readers  will  wonder  why  it  did  so.  The  Queen’s  ball 
is  described : — 

The  young  men  of  the  Guarde’  Club  in  gold  and  scarlet  coatf, 
and  in  spurred  boots  which  reach  above  their  knees,  clank  through 
the  hall  [?]  Scotch  lords  sit  about  and  exhibit  legs  of  which  they 
are  justly  proud.  Here,  with  swinging  gait,  wanders  the  Queen’s 
piper,  a  sort  of  poet-laureate  of  the  bagpipes,  arrayed  in  plaid,  and 
carrying  about  that  soft  enchanting  instrument,  to  the  music  of 
which  no  doubt  the  Queen  herself  dances. — P.  125. 

When  we  have  said,  moreover,  that  this  book,  con¬ 
sisting  in  all  of  223  pages,  is  considerably  padded  by 
essays  which  relate  wholly  to  America,  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  book  is  certainly  not  worth 
buying.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  turning  over,  if  our 
librarian  happens  to  send  it,  when,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  he  is  able  to  send  us  none  of  the  books  we  have 
distinctly  ordered. 


A  GARDEN  OF  WOMEN. 

A  Garden  of  Women.  By  Sarah  Tytler.  London  :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

A  number  of  stories  from  the  pages  of  the  Cornhill 
and  Frasers  Magazine  are  here  collected  with  a  pretty 
but  not  very  appropriate  title.  Miss  Tytler’s  heroines 
are  by  no  means  unfit  to  adorn  a  garden  ;  they  are  con¬ 
spicuous,  characteristic,  and,  in  most  cases,  charming ; 
but  her  heroes  are  scarcely  less  so,  and  whv  they  ^e 
left  outside  the  garden  gate,  in  the  capacity  of  roadside 
weeds,  and  are  not  confessed  by  the  authoress  to  be  of 
equal  dignity  and  interest  with  her  heroines,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  explain. 
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is  considerably  more  demoniacal  than  a  he-demon.  In 
the  capacity  of  non-repentance  women  most  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  of  us  to  excel  the  rest  of  mankind.  Our 
best  novelists  take  care  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 
They  exhibit  their  heroes  as  very  black,  Wt  the  blackest 
of  them,  especially  if  the  novelist  be  a  lady,  is  found 
capable  of  some  softening  mood,  some  despairing  clutch 
at  a  virtuous  life.  Their  heroines,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
bad  at  all,  are  so  hopelessly,  irremediably.  The  spiteful 
minx,  the  fiend  in  white  muslin,  has  no  extenuating 
quality  but  her  beauty,  and  that  is  poison.  And  when 
she  has  sown  mischief  and  discord  all  about  her  she 
triumphs  over  the  very  judges  of  her  crimes,  and  goes 
on  hopelessly  sinning  to  the  end  of  the  third  volume. 
This  is  in  novels,  and  in  a  milder  degree  the  fact  holds 
good  in  real  life.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Smith  has  made  the  very 
most  of  the  fact.  Her  story  abounds  in  bad  people.  Her 
world  only  wants  four  high  walls  and  an  iron  gate  to 
convert  it  into  a  Newgate.  Her  gentlemen  and  ladies  are 
almost  all  swindlers,  and  among  her  telling  incidents  are 
quite  an  undue  allowance  of  murders,  burglaries,  forgeries, 
and  other  ugly  deeds.  But  while  her  men  are  very  bad 
her  women  are  considerably  worse.  There  is  a  drivelling 
old  sinner  of  eighty  with  a  title  and  estates  whose  crimes 
are  the  scandal  of  all  the  country  round ;  but  he  is  not 
half  so  bad  as  his  old  housekeeper,  who  has  murdered 
his  son  and  heir,  and  drinks  herself  to  death  at  last. 
There  is  a  bad  husband,  as  bad  as  Mrs.  Smith  can  repre¬ 
sent  him ;  but  his  badness  pales  in  comparison  with  that 
of  his  wife.  He  has  at  least  some  claim  to  our  pity  when 
he  asks  pardon  by  a  deathbed,  or  breaks  into  honest  scorn 
at  another  man’s  meanness ;  but  she  has  no  such  better 
moments,  and  continues  hardhearted  and  sleek-faced  to 
the  end  of  the  story.  The  troublesome  son,  who  is 
swindled  by  Jews,  makes  a  false  marriage,  is  tried  for 
burglary  and  forgery,  and  escapes  from  prison,  is 
favourably  contrasted  with  his  Jew  wife  and  Jew  mother- 
in-law,  and  turns  out  a  hero  of  the  true  metal  at  last, 
while  his  Jew  kindred  are  consigned  to  penal  servitude 
amid  the  jubilates  of  a  saintly  generation.  Mrs. 
Smith’s  power  of  contrasting  the  badness  of  men  with 
the  much  greater  badness  of  women  does  not  end 
here.  The  arch-demon  of  her  story,  beside  whom  all 
the  other  demons,  male  and  female,  appear  almost  as 
vapid  as  angels,  is  Pauline,  the  young  lady  of  eighteen, 
the  belle  of  a  watering-place,  the  prettiest  girl  of  her 
circle.  The  course  of  Pauline’s  life  does  not  run  outside 
what  may  be  called  the  channel  of  respectability.  Her 
parents,  it  is  true,  have  quarrelled,  and  lived  in  separate 
houses,  but  the  mamma  keeps  her  hold  on  fashionable 
life,  and  is  visited  by  respectable  families.  Mrs.  Dun¬ 
stable’s  parties  are  the  delight  of  all  the  young  people 
in  Kelton,  and  she  is  not  without  clergymen  and  scholars 
among  her  guests.  It  may  be  that  mamma  does  not  pay 
her  bills  very  regularly,  and  that  Miss  Pauline  is  a  flirt, 
but  society  accepts  the  comely  matron  and  her  three 
beautiful  daughters  all  the  same.  Nor  is  Pauline  herself 
in  the  beginning  much  worse  than  many  “  girls  of  the 
period,”  and  she  is  certainly  a  great  deal  prettier.  She 
teases  her  sisters,  flirts  with  their  lovers,  counts  her  own 
on  her  fingers,  and  breaks  one  or  two  foolish  hearts 
very  heartlessly.  Presently,  however,  she  appeare,  in 
spite  of  moving  in  polite  society  and  having  a  cousin  in 
the  church,  to  have  grown  an  adept  in  crime.  She 
writes  anonymous  letters,  forges  her  friends’  names, 
ruins  their  characters,  has  piivate  dealings  with  usurers 
and  detectives,  and  breaks  a  contract  of  mairiage  in  a 
very  scandalous  manner.  She  is,  in  fact,  a  little  swin¬ 
dler  before  she  is  twenty  ;  and  by  the  side  of  this 
golden-haired  girl  the  oldest  he-villain  in  Mrs.  Smith’s 
gallery  of  sinners  looks  sinless. 

Now  all  this  pell-mell  of  wickedness  may  be  very 
amusing,  and  if  children  will  enjoy  making  dirt  pies 
there  is  little  use  in  giving  them  clean  playgrounds.  At 
the  same  time  we  would  counsel  Mrs.  Smith  and  her 
fellow-writers  to  be  less  lavish  in  dealing  out  this 
favourite  ingredient  of  juvenile  confectionery,  or  the 
least  fastidious  of  us  will  tire  of  its  flavour. 


The  Scottish  stories,  “Flowers  from  Scotch  Kail 
Yairds,”  rank  first  in  the  series,  and  are  decidedly  the 
best  written.  We  have  a  “  Sprig  of  Heather  ”  in  the 
minister  of  Clovenford’s*  only  daughter  Jess,  whose 
enjoyment  of  life  and  prospects  of  a  good  mar¬ 
riage  are  sacrificed  to  the  absorbing  claims  of 
her  expensive  brother  Sandy.  Sandy  wasting  his 
father’s  hard-earned  money  at  college,  while  Jess  is 
made  to  drudge  at  home  and  to  drift  from  handsome, 
hopeful  girlhood  into  a  middle  age  of  uncomplaining 
self-denial,  the  parents  meantime  never  dreaming  that 
they  are  committing  an  act  of  injustice ;  here  is  a  very 
fair  and  true  picture  of  what  goes  on  in  hundreds  of 
Scotch  homes.  Our  “  Scotch  Thistle  ”  is  a  capital 
specimen  of  the  almost  extinct  tribe  of  good  servants 
whose  ambition  it  used  to  be  to  live  and  die  in  the  service 
of  one  family.  Matty  Gilhaizo  would  have  “  thought 
shame  ”  to  rest  when  she  could  work,  unless  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  then  it  was  not  so  much  rest  as  worship. 
She  was  not  what  poets  and  lovers  would  characterise 
as  a  lovely  woman,  but  she  was  none  the  less 
an  admirable  specimen  of  her  own  class.  Big,  square- 
built,  low-browed,  with  a  firm  mouth  and  a  good  set  of 
teeth  and  good  grey  eyes,  barefooted  in  summer  and 
shod  in  winter  with  home-knitted  hose  and  clamping 
shoon,  neat  as  a  Quakeress,  and  with  a  temper  as 
obstinate  as  that  of  the  wickedest  cow  she  milked ; 
such,  at  twenty-five,  was  Matty,  chief  of  the  dairy- 
women  in  the  old  farm  at  Hayston.  And  this  Scotch- 
bred  Phyllis  had  for  her  Damon  a  certain  fellow-servant, 
called  “Adam  of  the  bothy,”  a  rough,  swarthy,  hard- 
tempered,  but  sound-hearted  ploughman.  Matty  and 
Adam  are  well  suited  to  one  another,  if  only  their  tem¬ 
pers  were  not  so  equally  obstinate.  They  have  come 
to  the  pass  of  courting  and  of  promising  tnemselves  to 
each  other  by  a  process  as  mysterious  as  that  by 
which  a  thistle  breaks  into  blossom ;  but  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  when  they  have  been  cried,  or  pro¬ 
claimed,  on  three  successive  Sabbaths  in  their  parish 
kirk,  they  fall  out  in  the  stupidest  fashion  of  lovers, 
and  the  contract  is  broken.  In  any  other  part  of 
Britain  but  Scotland,  Matty  and  Adam  would  have 
given  their  masters  warning,  and  have  parted  company 
for  ever  ;  but  on  Hayston  Farm  servants  appeared  to  be 
fixtures,  and  the  sulky  lovers  toiled  on  side  by  side  for 
many  years  to  come  till  even  their  neighbours  forgot  to 
wonder  at  their  obstinacy.  At  length,  when  Damon 
and  Phyllis  are  both  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  their 
master,  whom  both  have  served  so  faithfully,  dies,  and 
the  farm  is  to  pass  into  new  hands  and  to  be  tended 
by  a  new  array  of  men  and  handmaidens.  Then,  on  a 
balmy  May  evening,  near  what  Scotch  servants  know 
as  “  term  time,”  Matty  and  Adam  make  up  their  long 
quarrel.  “Wo  hae  been  twa  fules  who  hae  lost  the 
best  o’  their  days,”  swore  Adam,  as  ho  and  Matty  stood 
outside  the  kitchen  door  under  the  May  sky.  “  The 
Bontenco,”  says  the  authoress,  “  was  disparaging  in 
every  light yet  Matty,  repenting  her  fifteen  years  of 
sullen  loneliness,  as  sents  to  the  condemnation  mildly 
with,  “  Sao  hae  we,  my  man.” 

After  the  “  Flowers  ”  of  Scottish  growth  come  a  series 
of  stories  having  English  girls  for  their  heroines,  and 
these  are  followed  by  one  flower  “  from  a  Paris  Jardi¬ 
niere,”  and  another  “from  a  German  Schloss  Garten.” 
The  brevity  and  variety  of  the  stories  render  them 
eminently  suited  for  autumn  and  holiday  reading,  while 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  point  out  one  among  them 
which  is  not  graceful  and  pleasant. 


TIT  FOR  TAT. 

Tit  for  Tat.  By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Smith.  In  Three  Volumes.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Hurst  und  Blackett. 

Whatever  may  be  the  superiority — physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual — of  the  sterner  sex,  there  is  one  matter  in 
which  men  themselves  are  only  too  glad  to  relinquish 
the  laurel  to  women.  It  is  said  to  bo  an  ascertained 
fact  in  human  nature,  exemplified  frequently  in  our 
prisons,  and  occasionally  outside  them,  that  a  she-demon 
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TWO  TEARS’  LEAVE. 

Hov)  I  Spent  my  Two  Years*  Leave.  By  an  Indian  Officer. 

London :  Samuel  Tinsley. 

If  the  man  is  to  be  pitied  •who  can  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba  and  cry  “  ’tis  all  barren/’  be  wonld  be  more 
deserving  of  pity  if,  as  the  resalt  of  his  travels,  he  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  book  as  this.  It  purports  to  be  the  “  im¬ 
pressions  ”  of  a  young  gentleman  “  on  the  Mother 
Country,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Canada  ”  during  a  two  years’  furlough. 
The  author  calls  himself  “  an  Indian  Officer,”  but  says 
in  his  preface  :  ”  I  have  hid  myself  behind  the  name  of 
an  Indian  Officer  because  it  is  so  safe,  and  not  easily 
recognised.”  Nobody  who  opens  the  book  and  reads  a 
page  or  two  of  it  will  probably  care  to  penetrate  this 
dis^ise  ;  but  in  these  days  of  competitive  examinations, 
which  include  a  test  in  English  composition,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  a  book  of  this  kind  could  have  been 
written  by  one  who  had  gone  through  such  an  ordeal. 
The  writer  in  his  preface  allows  that  “  it  will  appear 
incredible  ”  why  he  should  have  published  what  “  by 
the  majority  must  bo  thought  paltry  and  worthless,” 
but  he  gives  as  his  reasons  tliat  “dearest  friends” 
urged  him  to  do  it,  and  that  “  fools  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread.”  This  candid  confession  ought  to  disarm 
criticism,  but  the  humility  ceases  with  the  preface. 
Throughout  the  weary  pages  of  the  book  the  Indian 
Officer  is  always  diverging  from  the  story  of  his  travels 
to  dogmatise  in  what  Douglas  Jerrold  would  have  called 
a  “  small  puppyism  ”  kind  of  way.  He  gives  his  opinion 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  ranging  from  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  those  of  Dr.  Kenealy’s  client.  The  story 
of  his  travels  is  dull  and  uninteresting,  and  the  conceit 
and  frequent  vulgarity  with  which  it  is  told  do  not  help 
to  enliven  it.  There  is  now  and  then  an  attempt  at 
humour  made  by  retailing  some  stale  witticisms,  chiefly 
American — amongst  others  one  from  Mark  Twain,  un¬ 
acknowledged  of  course — where  an  editor,  replying  to  a 
contributor  who  desires  to  know  what  amount  of  fish  he 
ought  to  eat  to  obtain  sufficient  “  brain  food  ”  in  the 
shape  of  phosphorus,  advises  his  correspondent,  “  judg¬ 
ing  from  his  first  literary  effort:,”  to  commence  with  two 
moderately- sized  whales.  The  Indian  Officer  gives  this 
anecdote  regardless  of  any  applicability  it  might  suggest 
to  his  readers. 

The  book  is  written  in  what  may  be  called  Anglo- 
Indian  English,  a  language  peculiar  to  “  cantonments  ” 
and  “Mofussil”  stations  in  the  East.  The  author 
rambles  during  his  furlough  with  a  friend  of  “  a  noble 
nature  and  a  gigantic  mind.”  Women  rave  about  this 
friend,  but  he  is  “  impervious  to  the  soft  seductions  of 
the  gentler  sex,”  being  “one  of  Nature’s  noblemen.” 
This  nobility  is  displayed  in  some  carious  ways,  one 
being  to  fulfil  a  promise  made  in  India  to  drink  ofiT  at  a 
draught  a  quart  of  half-and-half  on  landing  at  Folkestone. 
It  is  related,  possibly  for  the  edification  of  Indian  mess- 
rooms,  how  successfully  this  feat  was  performed.  The 
two  friends  travel  on  the  Continent  under  various  names, 
and  they  go  to  America  and  see  big  hotels  and  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  which  are  considered  big  also.  In  New 
York  the  author  finds  that  Freemasonry  serves  not  only 
to  establish  a  man’s  identity  but  ensures  from  bankers 
a  higher  rate  of  exchange  in  selling  or  buying  English 
bills.  The  Indian  Officer  was  in  a  difficulty  in  that  city. 
He  had  called  on  an  American  banker  with  a  cheque 
finm  a  banking-house  in  London,  and  had  been  informed 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  some  person  to  identify 
him  before  the  cheque  could  be  cashed.  A  New  Orleans 
merchant  present  ofiered  to  endorse  the  cheque,  but  the 
Indian  Officer  was  indignant. 

“  Stop !  ”  I  cried.  “  Never !  If  you  will  not  believe  my  state¬ 
ment  I  will  not  be  beholden  to  you  for  my  honesty.”  And  I 
certainly  was  rather  offended  at  the  banker’s  way  of  doing  business. 
So  I  went  off  with  my  cheque  and  came  to  a  famed  London  house, 
and  begged  to  see  the  manager,  who  was  a  Mason,  as  I  had  heard, 
high  and  mighty  in  the  craft,  and  of  all  the  orders  to  the  Chivalry 
d^ree.  For  the  first  time  iu  my  life  I  saluted  as  a  brother  in 
distress,  a  Knight  of  Malta.  Behold !  it  was  to  some  purpose,  and 
I  was  greeted  most  affectionately.  I  then  produced  my  cheque,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  cash  it.  Of  course  he  did  so,  and  gave  me  a 
higher  premium  than  that  offered  by  the  bankers. 


Masonic  papers  might  advertise  the  above  as  likely  to 
attract  candidates  to  the  Craft.  The  author,  although 
he  “  did  ”  many  miles  of  country  in  his  two  years* 
wandering,  has  nothing  to  toll  of  the  places  visited  by 
him  which  has  not  been  told  before  and  in  a  better  way. 
But  he  conveys  some  new,  if  not  useful,  informa¬ 
tion  about  certain  attractions  of  London.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  “  Oxford,”  the  “  Pavilion,”  “  Evans’,” 
and  other  places  of  doubtful  character,  are  “  the  most 
proper  and  orderly  of  assemblies  in  London,”  and  that 
the  “  Judge  and  Jury,”  if  not  one  of  the  most  highly 
instructive  places  in  town,  is  nevertheless  a  place 
“  where  one  may  learn  very  useful  lessons  by  attending.” 
This  may  help  the  reader  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of 
the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  Indian  Officer  than 
erhaps  anything  else  in  his  book.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
owever,  that  all  Indian  officers  are  not  of  similar  tastes, 
and  that  there  are  many  capable  of  spending  a  two 
years’  holiday  more  profitably,  and  of  writing  a  better 
book  about  their  adventures  and  “  impressions.” 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Oppler’s  Lectures  on  Educatwn 
(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1876),  contains  a  discourse  on  some 
of  Goethe’s  educational  views.  We  are  very  confident  that,if  any 
intelligent  reader  interested  in  such  subjects  will  devote  an 
hour  to  the  careful  perusal  of  this  lecture,  he  will  discover  in 
it  nothing  of  any  importance.  Goethe’s  views  of  female  educa¬ 
tion  were  necessarily  not  of  the  highest  order ;  and,  as  regards 
his  assertions  in  reference  to  religious  instruction,  Dr.  Oppler 
ingenuously  admits  that  all  varieties  of  freethinkers  “  could 
adduce  many  passages  of  Goethe’s  writings  in  confirmation  of 
their  own,”  in  his  eyes,  “  most  unenvisble  and  lamentable 
positions.”  It  seems  that  it  is  the  duty  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  “  to  embrace 
every  opportunity,  in  order  to  point  out  those  of  Goethe’s 
words  which  he  uttered  in  accordance  with  Divine  truth,  and 
then  trustfully  leave  the  final  judgment  to  the  Judge  of  all 
men.”  Professing  Christians  may  understand  the  use  of  such 
a  proceeding ;  we  do  not. 

Lure  MathematicSf  by  Edward  Atkins,  B.Sc.,  and  A  Manual 
of  Metallurgy^  Vol.  II.,  by  W.  II.  Greenwood,  F.C.S.,  are  two 
new  volumes  in  Collins’s  Advanced  Science  Series.  ^  The  former 
includes  the  higher  parts  of  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry, 
together  with  the  ElemenU  of  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Nothing  deserving  of  particular  notice  presents  itself  in  this 
volume.  There  is  little  that  is  new  in  the  treatment  of  any  of 
the  subjects.  The  examples  have  been  chosen  with  the  usual 
care ;  answers  to  them  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
the  type  is  very  distinct ;  but  the  volume  seems  to  be  required 
not  so  much  by  the  public  as  by  the  publishers,  who  naturally 
wish  to  complete  their  series.  Mr.  Greenwood’s  book  will  bo 
found  of  great  use  to  the  metallurgical  student.  It  consists  of 
an  excellent  and  very  readable  account  of  the  extraction  from 
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phonetic  system  of  spelling  outlandish  foreign  names ;  but  an 
author  ought  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  and  not  follow  the 

>  same 
pages. 

south  coast  for  about'  200  miles,  and  returned  the  same 'way,, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  detour  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
Few  will  feel  interested  in  the  daily  account  of  a  monotonous, 
passionless,  and  mostly  uneventful  trip  in  a  miserably  frigid 
region,  and  those  who  go  so  far  as  to  follow  Mr.  Watts  to  me 
gfulant  planting  of  his  flag-staff  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
centre  of  Vatna  Jokull  will  be  lost  in  amazement  that  there 
should  be  any  Englishman  capable  of  writing  such  a  mediocre 
book  upon  a  subject  so  full  of  romance.  If  the  reader  would 
picture  to  himself  the  wrgeous  scenery  of  Iceland,  of  the 
grandeur  of  which  Mr.  Watts  seems  to  be  thoroughly  con¬ 
scious,  he  must  draw  upon  his  own  imagination  very  largely. 
Even  the  twelve  photographic  views,  which  can  scarcely  m 
said  to  adorn  the  volume,  are  as  lifeless  as  the  diary.  Mr. 
Watts  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  write  a  continuous  narrative. 
Isolated  portions  of  his  diair  are  certainly  very  striking,  but 
the  general  inequality  is  painful.  This  carelessness  iu  arranging 
and  manipulating  his  material  becomes  more  marked  than  ever 
in  the  appendix,  in  which  he  jumbles  together  advice  to  the 
would-l^  tourist,  Icelandic  history,  climate,  geology,  industries, 
imports  and  exports,  probable  future  of  the  island,  habits, 
monuments,  and  other  remains ;  and  he  evidently  regards  this 
oUa  podrida  with  some  satisfaction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  take  a  little  more  trouble  in  writing  the  account  of  the 
tour  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  The  task  which  he  has  set 
himself  is  one  of  supreme  difficulty,  but  his  pluck  is  admirable, 
and  he  is  not  likely  to  fail.  Already  we  learn  from  the  latest 
advices  that  he  has  succeeded  in  crossing  Vatna  Jokull,  from 
which  point  he  spells  as  badly  as  ever,  and  is  proposing  to 
submit  other  portions  of  Iceland  to  a  searching  investigation. 

Deutsche  Lyrik.  (London:  Macmillan  and  Co.  1875.)— 
This  is  a  pretty  little  volume  which  all  lovers  of  German  song 
may  be  glad  to  possess.  Of  course  we  miss  favourites,  and 
equally  of  course  we  do  not  much  care  for  all  that  are  given ; 
but  this  is  only  to  say  that  tastes  difler.  One  omission,  how¬ 
ever,  is  quite  incomprehensible  ;  not  a  single  song  is  given  us 
from  “  Faust.”  Novalis  and  Gustav  Schwab  are  each  repre¬ 
sented  by  only  one  poem,  and  several  good  names  are  absent. 
The  notes  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  AV'^hat  is  obvious  is 
often  explained,  while  difficulties  are  passed  over.  Sometimes 
we  are  told  what  sensations  ought  to  be  excited  in  us  by  such 
and  such  poems,  a  sort  of  criticism  which  an  intelligent  reader 
is  apt  to  resent.  Still  we  are  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Buchheim,  the 
editor,  for  his  work.  Messrs.  Macmillan,  the  publishers,  and 
Messrs.  Clay,  the  printers  of  part  of  the  book,  nave  also  done 
their  work  well.  But  most  of  the  German  portion  has  been 
evidently  printed  in  Germany,  and  though  the  paper  of  the 
two  portions  is  fairly  matched,  the  book  has  yet  a  hybrid  look. 
No  doubt  German  printers  can  best  set  up  German  poetry, 
and  there  is  no  reason  against  this  division  of  labour.  But 
then  an  English  printer’s  name  should  not  stand  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  seem  to  take 
credit  for  the  whole  of  the  book.  It  is  very  ingenious,  but  not 
quite  ingenuous. 


their  ores  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  aluminium.  The  chemical  and  phvaical  properties 
of  each  metal  and  its  compounds  are  described  in  sufficient 
detail  to  render  the  metallurgical  operations  thoroughly  in¬ 
telligible,  and  explanations  are  given  of  the  various  technical 
terms  employed  in  commerce.  It  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind 
that  we  have  seen. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  welcome  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Handbook  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language^ 
by  A.  H.  Keane,  B.A.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1876).  Mr. 
l^eane  is  not  so  disagreeably  revolutionaiy  as  some  of  our 
grammarians.  He  employs  as  well  as  elucidates  the  language 
of  bis  forefathers,  and,  instead  of  recognising  in  hie  pages  very 
few  of  the  terms  we  learnt  in  our  youth,  we  meet  with  no 
innovations  which  jar  painfully  on  the  nerves.  Exception 
might  be  taken  here  and  there  to  some  of  his  statements,  but 
his  book  is  so  entertaining  throughout  that  such  a  course  would 
be  invidious,  and  might  be  misunderstood.  Mr.  Keane  gives 
numerous  specimens  of  our  language  in  the  various  stages  of 
its  development,  and,  in  an  appendix,  twelve  versions  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Thus 
we  are  able  to  see  in  twelve  consecutive  lines  how  Syle  us  to 
doeg  ume  dscghwomlican  hlaf  ”  has  become  changed  into  **  Geve 
us  this  day  ur  dayly  bred.”  In  a  second  appendix  we  find  a 
short  summary  of  early  English  remains  worn  Beowulf  to 
Manning.  There  are  not  many  books  written  **  for  the  use  of 
teacher  and  student  ”  which  are  useful  to  either.  This  will  be 
useful  to  both,  and  also  in  no  small  degree  to  the  general 
reader  who  cares  less  for  the  actual  grammatical  changes  than 
for  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  them,  and  these  are  described 
in  a  way  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  sober  judgment  of  Health 
in  the  House,  by  Catherine  M.  Buckton  (Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.,  1875).  It  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Hygiene,  Cooking,  and  Cruelty  to  Animals,  de¬ 
livered  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  working-men  in  Leeds 
and  Saltaire.  Mrs.  Buckton  must  have  found  it  almost  a 
superhuman  task  to  overcome  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of 
old  age,  but  she  has  certainly  done  her  best,  with  the  small 
means  at  her  disposal,  to  make  her  subject  concrete.  The  germ 
theory  comes  very  forcibly  upon  the  iminstructed  when  an 
amoel^  serves  as  an  example  of  a  germ ;  and  few  will  deny 
that  painting  and  varnishing  a  guinea-pig  would  result  in  the 
death  of  that  harmless  animal.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
her  audience  must  have  gone  away  with  a  rather  hazy  notion 
of  life  after  being  told  that  it  is  in  everything  we  eat  or 
drink — sugar,  cheese,  vinegar — and  in  the  air  we  breathe.  The 
young  mother  will  find  many  useful  hints  as  well  as  a  store  of 
learned  facts  scattered  throughout  the  book.  Thus,  “  in  case  a 
child  should  get  anything  into  its  windpipe,  the  best  plan  is  to 
turn  it  with  its  head  down,  clap  it  on  the  back,  and  shake  it.” 
The  account  of  involuntary  nerves  is  highly  instructive  and  very 
suggestive — “  lest  I  should  forget  to  excite  these  nerves  upon 
which  iny  life  depends,  the  Almighty  does  it  for  me  ” — which 
saves  Mrs.  Buckton  a  vast  amount  of  labour,  because,  as  she 
has  previously  stated,  if  these  nerves  (of  the  heart)  became 
Quiescent,  so  that  the  heart  stopped  beating  for  an  instant,” 
^e  would  surely  die.  It  seems  that  the  boys  in  Mrs.  Buck- 
ton’s  audience  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  lectures  on  food  and 
cooking,  and  she  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  important  they 
should  understand  the  principles  by  which  foods  ought  to  be 
cooked.”  This  is  a  quite  new  method  of  economising  fuel, 
for  hitherto  principles  in  the  kitchen  have  been  as  passive  ns 
was  Polonius  at  supper.  We  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Mrs. 
Buckton  lauding  French  cookery,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
She  tells  us  that,  “by  their  freedom  from  prejudice,  their 
knowledge  of  foods  and  cookery,  the  French  were  able  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  to  make  the  best  use  of  every  bit  of  animal 
food  they  could  get  hold  of.”  I’erhaps  she  is  alluding  to  the 
story  of  the  Frenchman  who  cooked  his  favourite  dog’s  tail  for 
dinner,  and  returned  the  bone  to  its  rightful  owner.  Mrs. 
Buckton  doubtless  did  good  work  in  delivering  her  lectures, 
and  we  should  be  delighted  to  hear  that  they  are  to  be  repeated 
and  improved ;  but  she  was  ill-advised  in  allowing  their  publi¬ 
cation  in  their  present  undigested  shape.  Excessive  reflne- 
meut  in  literary  style  is  to  be  strongly  recommended  in  the 
popular  treatment  of  such  subjects  as  blood,  bones,  fat,  and 
juices — a  quality  wo  fail  to  discover  iu  the  present  volume. 

Snudand,  by  W.  L.  Watts  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co., 
1875),  is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  Jokullo  and  Fjalls  of 
Iceland.  Mr.  Watts,  as  he  tells  us  himself  od  nauseam,  paid  a 
visit  to  Icohmd  iu  1871,  but  the  present  work  is  a  diary  of  his 
visit  of  1874.  It  contains  little  that  is  interesting,  and  still 
less  that  is  new  ;  and  he  errs  on  very  nearly  every  page  in  mis¬ 
spelling  Icelandic  names,  although  be  has  at  the  end  of  the 
b<x)k  a  map  reduced  from  Olsens’  which  is  generally  correct. 
It  might  be  hypercritical  to  object  to  the  adoption  of  some 


example  occasionally  set  by  Mr.  Watts  of  spelling  the 
word  in  two  or  more  different  ways  within  a  few  lines  or  ; 

Mr.  Watts  travelled  from  the  chief  port,  Reykjavik,  along  "the 


Homer's  Iliad.  Translation  of  Book  I.,  with  passages  from 
“Virgil.”  By  M.  P.  W.  Boulton.  (London:  Chapman  and 
Hall.  1875.) — We  always  look  with  great  interest  at  trans¬ 
lations.  While  fully  conscious  that  a  poem  must  lose  much 
when  rendered  into  a  foreign  language,  we  yet  hold  that  spirit 
and  form  may  alike  be  preserved  in  considerable  measure  by 
one  who  has  sympathy  and  taste.  A  good  version  of  a  good 
orimnal  has  value  both  for  the  English  reader  and  the  scholar. 
A  bad  translation  is  a  real  disappointment,  though,  as  we  are 
bound  to  admit,  one  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  We  do  not 
know  to  what  class  of  readers  these  versions  are  intended  to 
appeal.  If  mainly  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  Greek  and 
I^tin  they  are  not  likely  to  find  much  poetic  fire  in  these 
most  uumelodious  verses.  The  hexameter  is  almost  always 
unwieldy,  and  seldom  has  been  less  deftly  handled  than  by 
Mr.  Boulton.  The  following  lines  are  as  good,  or  bad,  as  any ; 

Thus  he  spake,  and,  arising  a  two-cupped  goblet  with  nectar 
Filled  to  the  brim,  and  bare  to  his  mother  beloved  and  addressed 
her; 

Nay,  though  touched  to  the  quick,  dear  mother,  endure  and  rebel 
not, 

Lest  on  soirowing  eyes  of  thy  son  force  be  to  behold  thee 
Stricken  with  blows  ;  then  alas !  son  grieving  in  heart  to  assist  thee 
Power  I  naught  shall  have ;  for  to  rival  Olympius  hard  is. — P.  37. 
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Greek  gods  and  heroes.  We  do  not  expect  nowadays  to  find 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Ulysses  figuring  iu  a  transl.itiou  of’  Ilomer. 
We  certainly  expect  accuracy  in  one  who,  in  his  own  day  at 
Eton,  had  a  not  undeserved  reputation  for  scholarship,  but  we 
look  for  it  in  vain. 

As  a  test,  take  the  beginning — Moschus’  lament  for  Bion 
— among  these  renderings,  lines  perhaps  as  well  known  and  as 
often  translated  as  any  in  Greek.  Here  is  a  translation  which 
appeared  anonymously  iu  a  magazine  some  years  ago : — 

Ah  me  !  the  swallows  dead  in  the  garden  drear, 

Ah  !  the  green  parsley,  the  thriving  tufts  of  dill, 

These  again  shall  rise,  shall  live  in  the  coming  year. 

Here  the  word  drear  ”  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme,  but  the  rest  is  jcorrect.  Mr.  Boulton  has : — 

Ah  me  !  look  ye  abroad  in  the  fields  where  lilies  or  asters 

Die,  or  fair-flowered  delice  or  whorled  fresh-shooting  acanthus 

Quick  in  the  next  year’s  season  anew  they  spring  and  refiourish. 

^‘Look  ye  abroad,”  ^Milies,”  “asters,”  “quick,”  all  intro¬ 
duce  ideas  which  are  whollv  foreign  to  the  original ;  while  the 
word  translated  “  fields  ”  always  means  an  enclos^  space,  a 
garden — never  an  ^en  meadow.  The  Latin  is  not  better 
rendered  than  the  Greek.  No  doubt  the  work  has  amused 
Mr.  Boulton,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  it. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  value  of  money  has  within  the  last  few  days  shown  a 
tendency,  although  slight,  to  stiffen,  but  in  all  probability  it 
will  be  some  time  yet  ^fore  any  marked  alteration  in  the 
present  state  of  things  is  observable.  The  causes  that  have 
led  to  this  momentary  spurt  are  of  a  trivial  nature,  and  each 
singly  would  ordinarily  have  had  little,  if  any,  efi'ect  on  our 
money  market,  but,  combined,  at  the  present  time  give  it  a 
rather  firmer  tone.  The  principal  of  these  causes  is  the  pay¬ 
ment,  at  this  period  and  for  a  few  weeks  to  come,  of  various 
railway  dividends  and  half-yearly  interest  on  some  of  the 
foreign  stocks.  This  of  necessity  absorbs  a  considerable 
amount  from  the  open  market,  and  is  distributed  over  the 
country,  ultimately,  however,  finding  its  way  back  in  the 
shape  of  investments  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  going  to  swell 
the  alreadv  large  total  lying  idle  in  the  hands  of  bankers  on 
deposit  The  course  of  the  exchanges  also  just  now  has  its 
due  influence,  that  of  New  York  having  fallen  to  a  point 
from  whence  shipments  of  specie  to  this  country  could  only  be 
made  at  a  loss,  and  a  further  slight  decline  in  that  of  Paris 
would  lead  to  an  efflux  of  bullion  to  that  quarter ;  but  this  latter 
eventuality  can  be  viewed  with  equanimity  at  the  present 
time,  seeing  the  vast  sum  now  in  the  Bank  vaults.  The  com¬ 
plications  in  the  East  and  rumours  of  difficulties  in  China  and 
iiangoon  tend,  in  the  existing  sensitive  state  of  the  stock 
markets,  to  harden  the  commercial  value  of  money,  but  the 
whole  of  the  causes  mentioned  are  of  little  moment  when  the 
store  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  and  the  extreme  proportion  of 
the  reserve  to  liabilities  is  considered,  and  a  far  nealthier  and 
more  satisfactory  reason  for  dearer  money  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  trade  of  the  country,  which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  on  the  cards.  Naturally  those  having  the  employment 
of  large  amounts  of  capital  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  a  rise 
in  the  rate  of  discount,  for  just  now,  with  the  restrictive  policy 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  discount  of  bills,  and  the  caution 
exhibited  in  the  advances  on  stock,  managers  find  themselves 
in  a  dilemma  in  being  unable  to  use  to  advantage  and  profit 
the  large  balances  at  their  disposal.  Let  the  present  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  of  commercial  affairs  be  brought  to  a  head, 
and  ail  the  rotten  firms  weeded  out,  some  amount  of  confidence 
would  be  restored,  and  the  general  tone  assume  a  more 
healthy  a^ect ;  but  while  the  fear  exists  as  at  present  of 
further  difficulties,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  finance  paper 
is  still  floating  about,  any  feeling  of  serenity  or  confidence  can 
hardly  be  expected,  and  is  only  misplaced.  The  call  of  the 
unissued  capital  of  a  large  finance  company  this  week,  and  the 
variety  of  rumours  of  all  kinds  to  whicn  this  gave  rise,  has  not 
tended  to  help  matters,  and  the  suggestion  that  b  made  of  a 
committee  of  investigation  in  this  case  before  paying  the  call 
is  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  shareholders.  The  manner  in 
which  nches  have  been  accumulated  by  those  engaged^  in 
financial  business  has  been  matter  of  comment  for  a  long  time 
by  those  behind  the  scenes,  and  it  seems  about  right,  now  that 
a  general  cleansing  is  evidently  wished,  that  the  unfortunate 
shareholders,  not  only  in  the  company  referred  to,  but  in 
others  which  are  in  a  similar  position,  sliould  learn  fairly  and 
truly  what  ducks  and  drakes  have  been  made  of  their  money ; 
and  the  result  of  such  an  investigation  would  be  of  value  to 
the  public  at  large.  While  all  this  insecurity  is  rampant,  it  is 
useless  to  think  of  a  better  state  of  commercial  aflairs,  and  the 
sooner  the  worst  is  known  the  quicker  will  there  be  a  return  to  a 
more  stable,  although  perhaps  less  profitable,  era.  It  was  thought 


that  when  the  public  commenced  to  look  with  aversion  on 
new  joint-stock  enterprises,  now  about  a  twelvemonth  since, 
the  ratson  d'etre  of  a  financier  or  company-monger  was  gone; 
but  it  would  seem  that  these  gentry  have  mermy  tran.sf erred 
their  attention  to  working  the  speculations,  notably  in  railway 
shares,  which  liave  for  many  months  disgraced  the  Stock 
Exchange.  By  means  of  syndicates  and  the  help  of  a  section 
of  the  Press,  the  public  have  been  nearly  as  much  gulled  as 
they  were  in  the  happy  days  (for  promoters)  of  two  years 
since,  and  the  mainstay  of  these  operators  has  been  the  facilitv 
with  which  it  has  been  possible  for  them  to  “  pawn  **  unlimited 
amounts  of  stock,  and  with  the  money  so  obtained  again 
appear  as  buyers,  until  ultimately  control  is  obtained  of  the 
greater  portion,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole,  of  a  stock ;  and 
the  only  thing  then  necessary  is  to  allow  the  unsuspecting 
public  to  take  it  off  their  hands  at  fictitiously  high  prices. 
Bankers  and  finance  companies  have  been  the  main  support  of 
these  “  rigs,”  and  it  is  high  time  that  shareholders  should  know 
how  the  capital  invested  by  them  is  used,  no  doubt  very  often 
becoming  an  instrument  to  extract  from  their  own  pockets  a 
fictitious  price  for  a  security  which,  had  the  sellers 
not  had  tne  buyers'  money  to  fall  back  on,  could  have 
been  purchased  at  a  much  lower  figure.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  by  their  present  style 
of  doing  business,  by  bank  managers  and  others  to  weed 
out  all  doubtful  firms  and  those  possessed  of  small  capital, 
it  would  at  the  same  time  be  prudent  on  the  part  of  snare- 
holders  and  depositors  to  investigate  more  fully  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  the  causes  for  the  losses  they  have  sustained, 
and  the  manner  in  which  much  of  the  large  profit  distributed 
to  them  of  late  years  has  been  realised.  It  would  be  useless 
in  conseauence  of  one  great  scare  for  managers  to  lock  up  their 
safes  and  say  we  do  not  know  at  the  present  time  who  to 
trust  because  we  have  been  so  badly  bitten  for  our  blind  con¬ 
fidence,  and  not  at  the  same  time  for  the  proprietors  to  call 
on  them  to  show  where  was  their  acumen  and  judgment 
while  this  style  of  business  was  going  on.  It  is  always  use¬ 
ful  when  any  difficulty  arises,  or  any  mistakes  are  made,  to 
try  and  find  a  scapegoat  on  to  whose  shoulders  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blunders  are  thrown ;  and  in  the  case  of  Alexander 
Collie  such  is  easily  found,  and  there  is,  moreover,  the 
advantage  to  the  apolorists  of  having  an  absconding  and 
absent  man  on  whom  today  the  burden.  But  the  true  facts 
seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  this:  banks  and  finance- 
houses  compete  for  large  dividends ;  directors  do  not  like  to 
meet  proprietors  with  long  faces  and  diminished,  or,  rather, 
not  increased  dividends,  managers  consequently  are  bound  to 
make  profits,  out  of  what  it  matters  not  so  long  as  profits  are 
made.  It  would  be  no  answer  in  a  criminal  charge,  if  two 
I  competing  railways  ran  trains  regardless  of  the  safniy  of  the 
passengers  and  at  extraordinary  speed  one  against  the  other 
which  ultimately  culminated  in  a  disastrous  accident,  for  the 
drivers  to  avow  that  all  they  wanted  was  to  reach  their  desti¬ 
nation  first,  and  ignored  all  question  of  safety.  And  yet  such 
would  seem  to  be  a  nearly  parallel  case  to  the  action  in  the 
past  (let  us  hope  not  in  the  future)  of  bank  management.  A 
severe  lesson  has  been  taught,  and  the  poor  struggling  legiti¬ 
mate  trader  now  suffers  for  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  was  first  safety,  and  after¬ 
wards  sj^ed. 

The  bkhstem  troubles  have  knocked  foreign  stocks  about  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  Turkish  and  I^ptian  securitiea 
have  fluctuated  up  and  down,  although  the  tendency  has  been 
more  toward  the  latter  according  to  the  reading  of  the  baro¬ 
meter  in  the  form  of  the  daily  telegrams  from  the  seat  of  the 
insurrection.  Turkey  cannot  affora,  in  the  present  crippled 
state  of  her  finances,  to  spend  money  on  her  army,  and  the 
sum  of  about  three  millions  set  down  in  the  last  budget  for  the 
Minister  of  War  will  not  nearly  suffice  to  restore  order  in  the 
revolted  provinces ;  there  will  consequently  be  a  larger  deficit 
than  last  year.  As  for  Egypt,  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what 
position  she  stands  as  regards  her  finances.  A  large  floating 
debt  is  acknowledged,  but  as  no  proper  statement  will  be 
forthcoming  for  some  months,  yet  still  the  Khedive  does  not 
appear  to  lack  supporters  who  are  willing  to  make  advances. 
At  what  rate  of  interest  we  do  not  know,  but  this  one  thing 
seems  certain,  that  a  good  deal  of  this  money  is  spent  in  this 
market  in  buying  up  bonds.  In  nearlv  any  other  country 
the  fact  of  a  ruler  investing  capital  (borrowed,  it  is  true) 
in  his  own  securities  would  betoken  a  wonderful 
degree  of  confidence  on  his  part  in  its  resources,  &c.,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  evidence  taken  before  the  late  Foreign  Loans 
Committee  shows  us  that  this  species  of  manoeuvre  was  also 
practised  in  more  than  one  of  the  loans  inquired  into.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  no  new  loans  for  either  Turkev  or 
Egypt  could  be  floated  successfully  here,  and  if  either  of  them 
want  money  (of  which  there  is  little  doubt)  they  will  have  to 
seek  it  in  Paris.  Peruvian  move  with  less  excitement  now 
that  the  prices  of  both  issues  are  down  to  about  what  they  are 
worth  with  the  existing  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  guano 
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left.  If  a  new  contract  be  signed  it  will  have  to  be  at  a  low 
figure,  and  consequently  be  a  tremendous  burden  to  the 
country  which  cannot  afford  really  to  pay  the  interest,  &c.,  on 
what  it  now  owes.  Hungarian  stocks  have  fallen  slightly  of 
late,  and  as  the  monetary  position  of  this  country  is  bad,  a  heavy 
deficit  will  be  shown,  but  the  public  show  confidence  by  buying 
these  securities  for  investment  which  now  yield  about  6^  per  cent. 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  purely  agricultural 
industry  of  this  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire  renders  it 
more  subject  to  the  influences  of  a  good  or  bad  harvest  than 
any  other  European  State,  and  if,  with  excellent  crops  like  last 
year’s,  both  ends  cannot  be  made  to  meet,  it  can  be  imagined 
wbat  disasters  are  entailed  upon  it  by  a  deficient  yield.  The 
dilemma  the  investing  public  are  in  to  know  where  to  put 
their  money  may  account  for  much  buying  which  has  talcen 

5 lace  in  this  stock,  but  countries  which  annually  show  a 
eficiency  in  their  budget  are  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  trusted  to 
any  great  extent.  Russian  stocks,  in  sympathy  with  the 
movements  in  the  more  speculative  securities,  have  been  frac¬ 
tionally  weaker,  but  at  the  high  price  at  which  they  stand 
this  is  not  matter  for  surprise ;  while  the  most  stable  invest¬ 
ing  bonds — French  and  United  States — have  at  times  been 
depreciated  in  value.  The  general  business  of  the  foreign 
st(^k  market  has  been  on  a  small  scale,  and  attention  centres, 
as  it  has  done  for  some  months,  in  home  railway  shares. 

With  regard  to  these^  we  have  at  various  times  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  yield  is  not  commensurate  to  the  risk 
attendant  upon  the  rise  or  fall  in  quotations  or  dividends.  As 
they  now  stand,  many  ordinary  stocks,  subject  to  all  risks, 
actually  bring  the  purchaser,  at  present  prices,  less  interest 
than  an  investment  in  preference  and  debenture  stocks  with  a 
fixed  annual  interest.  This  market  more  than  any  other  is 
the  favourite  ground  for  the  operators  we  have  referred  to 
above,  and  being  wise  in  their  generation  these  speculators, 
seeing  the  distrust  investors  would  naturally  have  of  foreign 
bonds  after  recent  disclosures,  commenced  some  months  ago  to 
^  work,”  by  absorbing,  in  the  first  instance,  large  amounts  of 
stock,  and,  thanks  to  the  good  oflices  of  money-lenders,  con¬ 
tinuing  this  absorption  until  at  last  it  appears  absolute  control 
over  the  destinies  of  some  lines  is  vested  in  them.  During 
the  past  ten  days  signs  have  not  been  wanting  that  a  getting 
out  ”  process  has  commenced,  and  it  would  be  by  no  means  bad 
policy  on  the  part  of  those  outside  the  various  cliques  who 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Ck>ntract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi, 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Snes  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

OfBces — 122  Leadenball  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 


ONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1873. 

Arrangement?  for  the  issue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in 
force  from  May  16th  to  the  31st  October,  1876.  For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables 
and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

O.  FINDLAY. 

Chief  Traffic  Manager's  Office,  Euston  Station,  1873. 


\rOTICE.— ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES, 

JERMYN  STREET.  LONDON. 

The  25th  SESSION  will  begin  on  FRIDAY,  the  1st  OCTOBER.  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  on  application. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


The  PROFESSORSHIP  of  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  in  the  QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE,  CORK,  being  now  VACANT,  Candidates  for  that  office  are  roiiuested 
to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  Undcr-Secretnry,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before 
Saturday,  Septemtier  11,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  His  Grace 
the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  at  once. 

Dublin  Castle,  28th  August,  1875. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


J^AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 


COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

•  TRU8TKE8  AND  t  DIIUtCTOnS. 

•  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  !  t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  Ii^.  i  •t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.S. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  j  *tSir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  j  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago.  Esq.  I  ,  •  James  White,  Esq. 

♦  Andrew  Johnston,  E-*q.,  J.P.  |  t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  £.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman.  > 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  F>rms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


YMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

-L  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  Si  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


OYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

FIRE  AND  LIFE. 

Head  Offices  :  Liverpool,  London. 

Extract  from  Report  for  the  Year  1874. 

Fire  premiums .  £774,631 

Life  premiums .  240,636 

FUNDS. 

Capital  paid  up  .  £289,646  0  0 

Fire  fund .  364,637  10  U 

Reserve  and  profit  and  lues  .  469,981  0  4 

Life  funds .  1,863,011  2  0 


7^  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 


THE  EXAMINER. 

AH  INDBI'ENDKXT  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OV 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Prick  3d. 


£2,967,174  12  4 

Independent  Valuation  of  Life  Business  shows  a  Surplus  of  £273,000  over 
Liabilities,  as  at  3l8t  December,  1874. 

JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in’London. 


T^HE  BIRKBECK  building  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

-L  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Bi  iuiino  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bihkbkck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southamptoa 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £•«)  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-books 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  till  4 ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  tUl  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  bo  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  3.626,  AUGUST  28,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments.  What  Shall  be  Done  with  the  Turk  ? 

The  Solent  Collision.  The  Influence  of  Letters  from  the  Queen. 

The  Chances  of  a  Caffre  War. 

The  War  Office  and  Horse  Guards.  The  Bonn  Conference. 

Twaddle  about  India. 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Evangelists. 

Leading  Men  in  the  French  I*ress.  XI. —M.  lYancisque  Sorcoy. 

The  Limits  of  Literary  Criticism. 

Army  Organisation.  “  Democracy  ”  at  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Trollope’s  Last  Novel.  The  Life- Form  in  Art.  Shakspeare  Diversions. 
Everyday  Life  in  Spain. 

Tourists’  Handbook^  New  Novels. 


Music. 


Subscription,  post  free,  16i.  per  annum. 
LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C, 


I^ILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Valuations  and 

Estimates  mode  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswatcr. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 


l^RURY  LANE.— DION  BOUCICAULT  will  appear 

-l-.y  every  Evening  in  the  character  of  CONN  in  his  great  Irish  Drama, 
SHAUGHUAUN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  scenery  by  William  Beverley. — Box 
Office  open  from  lU  till  6  daily. 
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\T17HAT  IS  YODR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  f  A 

V  V  YALUABLB  INDIX,  oontaining  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  In  England,  Ireland,  and  iScotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8«.  6d., 
•  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants' 
livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  **  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’ 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10«. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Kngravings,  8«.  6<f.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLBTON.  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  tour.  _ 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7m.  Bd. 
Livery  Button  Dias,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  is.  per  doxen  aj^clea.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12«.  Bd. 
Registered  letter,  Bd.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Fa^y  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

TDENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
effer  to  purchsMrs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  docks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  PnicRs  or 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Oest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
graviri  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
35  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST, 


Raised  monograms  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  Bs.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranbourne 
Sti^  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W. 


Jj^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

-1-^  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarabber  Worln,  Sugar  Refineries, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Ckimpanies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Badness  established  1865. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Olatgow,  and  other  Important  towns. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1j.  ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  Bd. ;  S^  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  Bd. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  IHate,  is. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from  - 
£2  2«. ;  £3  8«. ;  £4  4i. ;  £6  6«. ;  £6  16#. ;  very  massive,  £10  10#. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16#.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thrrad,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  (jULLETUN,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ _ 

\7ISITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON.— Fifty  beat  Quality, 

V  2#.  id.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate,  wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13#.  Bd. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  35  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lime),  W.C.  _ 

TVrONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

Lv-L  in  many  colours,  1#.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9#.  The  following 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 
84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  ApHl  29th,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  ^  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  ’leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.'* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visi 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre- 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  Englamj, 


JOHN  TANN^S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1#.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  tite  same  piioe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  -A.  IT’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


From  the  “ SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,*'  November  9th,  1872. 

’’For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


/COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

V.>^  Established  1851,  and  compo^  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  (X)UR1ERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  bo  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T, 
Hiohlano,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 


Portable  Cistern 
Filter. 


House  Cistern,  fitted 
with  a  dstem  Filter, 


LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY’S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 


^  njfll  Charged  solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever, 

I  IhI  And  superior  to  all  others.  Fide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Registrar-General,  July 

1866,  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet,  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials 
from  Dr.  Hassall,  September  23,  1863;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  15,  1865,  and  December,  1872. 

Price  £1  10s.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  6s.  to  £3. 

Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.K.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  e//te  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  10«.  6d.  and  21s.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  4s.  6d.  and  6s.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  12s.  6d. 
These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office, 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Ifead  “  Water:  its  Impurities  and  Purification.'*  Price,  per  post,  2d. 


1 
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Du  BARRY’S  REVALEOTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE 

Powder  In  tin  canirters  for  12  cope,  at  2«. ;  24  oupa,  8«.  M. :  48  cum  «/' 
288  caps,  80#. ;  676  cup*,  65#. 

T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS. 


NO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  inralid  can  ctire  himself,  without  medicine,  Inoonvenicnce,  or 
expense,  by  Uvlng  on  DU  BAARY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  eaves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hfemorrhoide,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
inflnensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
stnktog  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy,, 
(habetn,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Prom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1869. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
whoi  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  w’eight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
wtmt  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
Is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CABTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Fnxnetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr~F.  W.  BENCKE,  Profeasor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  IFrei/y  of  April  8,  1872:  “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  ok),  suffeitid  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
whicb  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  1  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-^IcONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’B  FOOD _ MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^JUre  No.  62,422  of  Con¬ 
sumption. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortnoM  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
bearing  perfect. — JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

pkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  ^IHlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Bnihon. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 


-They  sooth# 

JLx  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  nirknnw.  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  wakiag 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobaooo  or  drinking 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  slemiand 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaiidng  than  even  meat.  lib..  9s ’td.  • 
2  lb.,  6#.;  24  lb.,  60#. 


-pjEPOTS:  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendfime,  Paris  ;  19  Bonlevatd  da 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossl,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid  * 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Stre^  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


COM  FLOUE 


AsX:  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour.  It  is  the  best. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
,ETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  O’THER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  BUious 
81(^688,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importanoe 


tliat  the  UAME  and  TBADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-COIiOITRllD 
WRAPPSH  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  Imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1#.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfnmers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  KO. 


1\/rRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

JYL  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

]V/rRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

JYL  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  'The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

DILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

Qd.  Packets.  1#.  and  2#.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant. — Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  is  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mneh  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  ManufaotorA, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16#.,  21#.,  26#.  6d.,  and  31#.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
31#.  6d.,  42#.,  and  62#.  fid. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42#.  and  62#.  fid.  ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piocadllly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

X^KYSnC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Jli  COSE  VEINS,  ond  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELUNG  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4#.  6d.,  7#.  6d.,  lU#.,  and  16#. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— LIVER  AND  STOMACH.— 

Hot  weather  with  chilly  mornings  and  evenings  always  produces  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  digestive  and  assimilating  organs,  which  demands  early  atten¬ 
tion.  For  the  speedy  cure  of  indigestion  nothing  equals  Holloway’s  Pill^  They 
have  long  been  recognised,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  safest  and  most 
effectual  remedy  fur  sick  headache,  nervousness,  pains  in  the  stomach,  flatu¬ 
lency,  biliousne;^,  nausea,  simple  and  bilious  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  dry  skin,  and 
torpid  bowels.  Holloway’s  Pill?  protect  the  system  from  the  deleterious  effects 
of  malaria  and  variable  temperatures,  thus  proving  themselves  most  valuable  ab 
this  season,  when  the  organs  of  digestion  are  most  sorely  tried.  They  may  be 
advantageously  taken  without  hindrance  to  business  or  pleasure. 


furnish  your 

HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


Fourth  Thoiuaud. — DodicAfeed  by  oomnumd  to  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinbnrgh. 

OONQS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  0.  Bknitbtt.  Crown  8to. 

8«.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  1<.  Morning  PotL — "  Spirited,  melodions,  and 
vigorously  graphic."  Dailg  ^‘Very  spirited."  Pull  Mull  Qaaetu.— 

**  Really  admirable."  lUuMrattd  Lomdon  Asim.— “  Bight  well  done."  Morning 
Advertiaer. — "  Bure  of  a  wide  popularity."  Echo. — "  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy."  Examiner . — "Full  cA  Incident  and  strongly  exprtsMed  sentient." 
Oraphie. — "  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  hM  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin." 

HENBY  8.  KING  dt  CO.,  68  Comhlll,  and  12  Paternoster  Bow. 


LONDON  LIBBABY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUABS. 

Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  Svo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  12a  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  16a  to  Non-Members. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Begulatkms,  List  of  Members,  and 
Claseifted  Index  of  Subjects. 

KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

rpiIIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-L  very  CBEAM  of  IBISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  DepOt— 

20  OBEAT  TITOHFIELD  8TBBBT,  OXFORD  8TBKET,  W. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHATVI  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Cataiogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OF 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGBAPHIO  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 
U  THI 

AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

JLA.  Tmsteee  of  the  British  Mnaeum,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Trading 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  L  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  86a  Bathbone  PlMe,  W. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  L  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
(Ustinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmau  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
Londra,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

~~  **  Elizabeth  Lazetdyy." 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNBFORD  L  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New.Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  aU 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures. 


FURNISH  TOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19s.  to  65e. 
Electro  Forks — I'able,  from  24j.;  Spoons,  from  24s. 
Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  218.,  668.,  968. 
Electro  Tea  and  GofGee  Sets,  from  £3  7s. 

Dish  Covers — Tin,  23s.  5  Metal,  66s.;  Electro,  £11  11a. 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— P  dent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns.  ^ 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  GO., 


[TH  .  THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

,  Fenders— Bright,  46e.  to  £16;  BroDse,  8i.  to  £6 ' 

^  Stoves — Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot-air,  Ac. 

>  Baths — Domestic,  Fiz^  and  Travelling. 

Bedsteads— Brace  and  IroD,  with  Bedding. 

Comioes— Comice-polee,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 

Oaeeliere— 2-light,  I7a;  8  do..  628.;  6  do.,  £6  fls.  ’ 
Kitcheners— Prom  8  ft..  £8  5a,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 

^ Kitchen  Utensils,  Tnmery  Goode,  Mate,  fte. 

'  Garden  Toole— Lawn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hordlee,  Ao* 

(CoAulognaa  free.) 

46,  King  William  Street,  IlONSOlf  BKCDOEe 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10*.  Od.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  6  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  oth.er  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe, 


_  _  ^OLE  PEOPRIETORS, 

_ i.  London. 


“  MARAVILLA  COCOA 
called  the  PERFECTION 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal, 


may  justly  be 
of  PREPARED 
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NXJIDA.  VERITAS.— OREY 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  &c. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


DELICIOUS,  I  isr  VI  CO, RAT  I  NO,  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homceopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 


THE  EXAMINER,  SEPTEMBER  4,  1875 


BRADDON'S  NEW  NOVEL, 


Th*  New  Novki*,  by  Author  of  “  TiOdy  Audley’s  Secret.' 
In  S  yols.,  at  all  Libraries. 

OSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE. 


Now  ready,  Part  I.  of  a  New  Monthly  Periodical,  in  imperial  4to. 
prioa  4«.  6d., 


STUDIES  FROM  NATURE 


THE  NEW  NOVELS  TO  READ, 


FOUR  PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLATES. 
With  Doacriptive  Letterpreu  by  STEPHEN  THOMPSON. 


LEAH:  a  WOMAN  OF  FASHION.  By 

Mrs.  Edwardes,  Author  of  “  Ought  we  to  Vidt  Har  ?”  Ac.  In  8  yola., 
crown  8vo. 


Extract  from  Protpnttu. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  forthcoming  aeries  of  Studies  from  Nature  ”  a  two¬ 
fold  purpoae  has  been  kept  in  view.  In  the  first  place  it  is  intended  that  each 
part  shall  be  complete  in  itself,  possessing,  as  such,  its  full  value  separately  and 
alone.  At  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  divorsifled  arrangement  of  subjects,  the 
aeries  ooDectiyely  will  possess  a  distinct  value  as  a  Complete  Work,  equally  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  artist,  the  student  of  nature,  and  the  general  public ;  containing 
— as  it  will  do— examples  of  almost  every  phase  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

In  the  wide  domain  of  Nature— “  Nature  In  all  her  infinite  variety  ’’—there  is 
no  scarcity  of  subjects ;  and  it  is  intended  that  these  studies  shall  comprise 
scenes  from  many  of  the  most  beautihil  districts,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
their  more  pictorial  aspects.  The  Work  will  contain  examples  of  Forest 
Scenery— Coast  Scenery— River  Scenery— Old  Elizabethan  Homesteads— Green 
Lanes— Woodland  Paths— and  other  rural  soenes.  Also,  various  “  foreground  ” 
studies— ferns,  foxgloves,  moss-covered  rooks,  Ac.  Also,  the  pictorial  aspects  of 
old  Continental  cities— scenery  in  Normandy,  Holland,  and  the  less-known 
Italian  Alps,  and  some  portions  of  the  Pyrenees. 

While  such  are  the  subjects  proposed,  the  means  are  more  special,  and  the 
objects  hitherto  unachieved.  In  this  Work  will  be  presented  renderings  of 
Nature  in  her  more  mobile  forms. 

The  Pictures  will  be  indnted  by  a  permamnt  process,  and  the  price  of  each 
Part  (4t.  6d.)  will  be  Am  Man  Aa{/'that  usually  given  for  plates  of  the  same  sise 
and  nature.  _ 


THE -QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT.  3  vols. 

crown  8vo. 

in. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  -WORLD  SAY?  Bj 

Chablrs  Gibbon,  Author  of  “  In  Honour  Bound,”  **  For  Lack  of  Gold,’ 
Ac.  ‘  8  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

TOLD  IN  THE  TWILIGHT.  By  Mrs. 

Hknbt  Wood,  Author  of  *'  East  Lynne,”  ”  The  Channings,”  Ac.  8  vols. 
crown  8vo.  _ 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  A  SON,  New  BnrUngton  Street. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 


OFF  THE  EOLL.  By  Katharine  King, 

Author  of  **  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

EVA’S  FORTUNES.  By  Mrs.  Gordon 

Smtthiks,  Author  of  “  Cousin  Geoffrey,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  No  one  with  common  discernment  can  once  put  this  book  dowm  when  it  is 
taken  up.  The  natural  manner  in  which  the  plot  develops,  and  the  perfect 
w^’  in  which  the  antlior  holds  in  her  hands  a  tangled  skein  of  incidents  in 
different  places,  must  oonvinoe  the  most  superficial  reader  that  the  work  is  by 
a  wrritcr  of  no  mean  power  and  ability.” — JoAn  Bull. 

FAY  AELINGTON.  By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  ”  Simplicity  and  Fascination,”  ”  Gladys,  the  Reaper,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

Miss  Beale’s  book  is  enchanting.  It  deservea  to  be  a  great  success.  Fay  is  ■ 
a  charming  portrait.” — Johm  Bull. 

**  A  clever  novel.  Its  story  is  interesting,  and  its  heroine  sprightly  and 
original.” — Sunday  Timet. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  HEART.  By 

Lady  Blakb,  Author  of  “  Claude,”  ”  Helen’s  First  Love,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  This  story  is  very  interesting  ;  the  personages  are  life-like.” — Standard. 

TIT  FOR  TAT. '  By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Smith. 

”  It  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  a  writer  of  such  marked  ability  as  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us.  The  actors  are  real  meu  and  women.” — Oraphic. 

WILD  HYACINTH.  By  Randolph,  Author 

of  “  Gentianclla,”  Ac.  8  vols.  10. 


Part  I.  contains  :— 

A  BBECHEN  SLOPE,  KNOLE.  * 
SUMMER-TIME.  PBNSHURST  PARK, 
THE  MONARCH  OF  THE  WOODS. 
THE  OLD  PIER,  LTNMOUTH. 


N.B.— Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  of  the  above  can  be  had  on  application 

to  the  Publishers. 


LOW’S  ROSE  LIBRARY 


The  last  additions  (Yols.  14  and  18)  to  this  series  of  One  Shilling 
Volumes  are 

Vol.  14— PICCIOLA ;  or,  THE  PRISON 

FLOWER.  By  X.  B.  SAINTINE.  Dlnstrated.  1«. 

Vol.  15.— ROBERT’S  HOLIDAY.  Illustrated. 


The  other  Volumes  (many  illustrated)  already  published  are : — 

1.  SEAGULL  ROCK.  Illustrated.  1«. 

2.  LITTLE  WOMEN.  By  Miss  Alcott. .  Ir. 

8.  LITTLE  WOMEN  WEDDED.  By  Miss  Alcott.  li. 

4.  THE  HOUSE  ON  WHEELS.  Illustrated.  It. 

5.  LITTLE  MEN.  By  Miss  Alcott.  lx. 

6.  THE  OLD-FASHIONED  GIRL.  By  Miss  Alcott.  It. 

7.  THE  MISTRESS  OP  THE  MANSE.  It. 

8.  TIMOTHY  TITCOMB’S  LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE  SINGLE  AND 

MARRIED.  It. 

9.  UNDINE  AND  THE  TWO  CAPTAINS.  Illustrated,  li. 

10.  DRAXY  MILLER’S  DOWRY ;  and  THE  ELDER’S  WIFE.  li. 

11.  THE  POUR  GK)LD  PIECES.  Illustrated,  li. 

13.  WORK.  By  Mlu  Alcott.  1«. 

18.  BEGINNING  AGAIN.  By  MUs  Alcott.  It. 
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